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ECP? We have returns from a few counties in Ken- 
tucky, giving the result of the election on the first and 
second day, but they are not of a character to enable us 
to form an opinion of the result. 





THE PUBLIC DERT. We mentioned in our last, that 
vayments on account of the public debt, at the treasury of 
the United States, had no more merit in them than there 
js in the payment of a check on the bank, drawn by a per- 
son having money deposited therein, The means tor 
such payment are provided hy congress and supplied by 
ihe people, and not one cent of their money ean be legal- 
ly disposed of unless in pursuance of law, by their re- 
presentatives enacted. Payments on account of the debt 
stand precisely on the same footing as those on account 
of the army or navy, except that as to the former there 
is a permanent appropriation of ten millions annually, in 
pursuance of an act passed more than ¢/irleen years ago, 
ordering the passage of that sur to the account of the sink- 
ing fund, to extinguish the debt, Xe. and one cent more 
nor less may not be rightfully paid or left unpaid, at the 
discretion of the executive—for there is no discretion 
yielded in the law. ‘lo be sure, the executive power 
may have merit in the safe-keeping of the money ceposit- 
ed with them, for special purposes—but no more than 
the cashier of a bank who carefully preserves for its 
owners the moneys deposited with him. 

Mr. Wickliffe, one ofthe members of the house of 
representatives from Kentucky, had a correct view of 
this subject, when in his circular of the 10th June 
1828, as we find it quoted in the Bardstown paper, he 
said— 

“The extinguishing action of the sinking fund upon 
the public debi cannot be set down to the credit of any 
executive; it results from pre-existing law. ‘The excess 
of accumulation in the surplus fund, by operation of the 
same law, disgorges itself into the sinking fund, and be- 
comes in like manuer sacred to the public engagements.” 

‘These remarks have been made because of the otten 
repeated and false declaration, that this has been the most 
economical administration we have ever lad, and that 
Mr. Adams has paid off more of the public debt in the 
last three years than has been discharged in the same 
time by any other president. J4should be remembered, 
that the president of the United States has no more to do 
with the payment of the public debt than the president of 
the bank of the United States.” 

Tur QUESTION—aAGAIN. ‘Are protected articles any 
cheaper than the British would have sold them to us, if 
we had not protected them?” 

A practical man, a machine-maker, informs us, that 
east-steel is higher than it was twelve years ago, and 
blacksmiths’ anvils at about the same price that they 
were then, because the manufacture has not been sufli- 
ciently protected. ‘That cust-steel was 470 doilars a 
ton, and now is 490; that, as a maker of spindles, he 
probably uses more cast-steel than any other person in 
the United States, but would be exceedingly glad if a 
duty of 100 dollars per ton were laid on the material, 
being certain that its domestic manufacture would then 
be extensively carried on, and the price lessened, Lhe 
says, further, that many spindles are smuggled, and men- 
tions a case in which a hogshead, invoiced as horse-combs, 
or curry-combs, was valued at 60 dollars, for duty— 
contained 1000 doliars worth of spindles. 

‘rom various sources, we are pleased to learn that the 
carpet manufacture is much extending; and we think 
that this article is considerably cheaper than before it 
was protected. We should like to have particulars; 
nearly the whole of the present consumption is home- 
made, In 1829, we imported 325,254 dollars worth, 
which is a very small part of the amount aunually re- 
quired, The use of carpets, as matters ol juxury or 
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comfort, has wonderfully increased of late years,— 
Phousands of persons of certain classes, who, 15 or 20 
years ago, hardly had one on the floor of their best 
parlour, now cover the stairs with them, as well as al- 
most every room in their houses. We question if the 
quantity imported last year, would sipply the annual 
demand of the city of New York, only: * . 

Phere ave many factories of superior carpets in the 
United States—amoug them that of Mr. Given, neat 
Carlisle, | ennsylvania, which, we are glad to hear, is 
doing pretty well, and will be further extended. é 
I{icu eressune! We meet with the following in the 
‘Charleston Mercury,” credited to the **Columbia Tele- 
scope,” a paper that we do not receive, but which is the La 
very soul of ‘‘nullification,” and desperately full of fight 
about the tarill. 
in general, the se nullificatory opponents of the free 
industry of the United States, iiaving a set of phrases as 
senscless as the cry of the Aaty-did, will not suffer us to 
grapple them with /gures—avoiding whatever may be 
tested by official documents, or other papers that must 
be accepted as being true—but now and then, one of them 
is so indiscreet as to venture on an assertion capable of 
being so tested, and then we “catch them napping.”’ ti} 
Bot they are worth little when caught, and the force of “ 
habit is so strong, that, like the sow that was washed, 
they return, and wallow in the mire again, 

From the Columbia Telescope. 
Tariff of protection.—When this measure was first 


nihilate the commerce of the country. This proved nd 
objection to the measure in the minds of Messrs, Adam$ 

Clay, and their adherents, such as Messrs, Carey, Niles, 
‘Todd, Storrs, &c. who exclaimed in concert— perish 
commerce, live the American system, ”(1) ' 
. Phe prophecies on this subject are fast progressing to ie 
the ne plus ultra of fulfilment. Our West India com- ie 
merce is gone, never to return while the American Sy S- 
tem continues.(2) Our commerce with Cuba, will soon 
be annihilated. Sugar there at 8 rials the arroba, is taxed 


here 3 cents per pound, that is, 66 per cent. on the cost it 
in Cuba; making 100 per cent. on the wholesale mere ae 
chant here. Count Villanueva, the intendant of Havana 4 
as appears by a letter from one of the first houses in ; 


point of respectability in that place, (Boston Commercial 
Gazette, July 19, 1850) means to pursue the retaliatory 


system of Great Britain, and levy corresponding duties , 
on American imports into that island,(3 1h 
W e have before usa letter, dated June 9th, 1830, from ie 
Liverpool, from a fellow townsmana and one of our most r ‘} 
intelligent eitizens, addressed to the editor of this paper, : i 
stating, that the docks of Liverpool were then crowded 2 
with vessels from all parts of the worid, but such is the ig 
effect of the American system, that, at the above date, not ed 


more than one fortieth were American vessels,’ “Indeed 
(says he) our trade here has been so much impaired by J 
our government, that some time since, as | understood ihe 
trom Mr. Ogden our consul, there were but free Ame- 4 
rican vessels in this port,”? where formerly one-third of 
them were American. Such is the regular effect of the 
policy of our government on foreign commerce and the 
home carrying trade, and which will ultimately destroy 
all commerce between us aud foreign nations, as the ge . 
wise men above named originally intended should be the ~“S 
case.(4) f 
Annihilation of commerce will of necessity produce an Lp 
annihilation of cur means of naval defence. It will de- a 
tract from the population and prosperity of our seaports, 
It will take away the employment of a prodigious num- , 
ber of men subsisting by means of labor on the vessels ; 
employed in commerce; and it will drive our seamen in- be 
to foreign serviee. All these things are even at this mo- 
ment in regular progress under the immediate eyesight 
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of the most common observer. We have only to follow 
the advice of our cautious, moderate, submissive politi- 
cians, and be satisfied with mild remonstrance, with me- 
morials, protests, and imploring appeals to the honesty 
and disinterestedness of robbers, and in less than 5 years 
notan American vessel will be seen on the ocean, east, 
west, north or south.(5) 
NOTES. 

(1) It is laughable to see the ‘Columbia Telescope” 
come out for the protection of commerce—but we shall 
speak of this below. As one of the persons named, we 
say it is false that either ever exclaimed ‘‘perish com- 
merce,’’ or recently wished that it might be destroyed— 
or they have always regarded it as the ‘thandmaid” of 
the “American system.” It is true, thatall of them sup- 
ported Mr. Jefferson’s embargo, regarding it as a defen- 
sive measure, or retirement from quarrelsome nations, 
which, in their fury against one another, disregarded and 
trampled upon neutral rights—but neither ever adopted 
the Chinese policy attributed to Mr. Jefferson; and when 
the time for it had come, they all supported the war that 
necessarily, as we thought, succeeded the peaceful de- 
fence, or quiet retirement, which we had advocated. We 
defy the production of any fact, from the writings or 
speeches of either of the persons named, shewing any de- 
gree of hostility to commerce, unless in this, that they did 
not believe it entitled to exclusive protection. 

(2) The West India commerce, in general, is as large 
in amount as it was before the British islands were clos- 
ed. It is not true that it has “gone”? because of the 
*tAmerican system.” ‘The British navigation laws have 
no more relation to that system, than calculations made 
about the value of the union, at Columbia college, to the 
distances of places in the moon, or the length of the tails 
of dogs in Kamschatka. 

We meet with the following from the New Haven Re- 
gister, which, being just fitted for our purpose, we adopt. 

*Qur exports to Swedish, Danish and British islands, 
and northern colonies in 1825, when the ports were all 
open, and in 1829, when the ports were shut, were as 
follows, viz: 


1825. 1829. 
Swedish West Indics $195,761 $684,525 
Danish do. 1,281,248 1,942,010 
British do. 1,635,574 1,465 
British American colonies 2,538,224 2,724,104 





$5,648,807 $5,352,100” 

The diflerence in the amount of the official values, is 
not worth speaking of—and if it were, it might easily be 
shewn, that the depreciated value in the articles export- 
ed, is far greater than that difference. What a large 
+ rr | of grounings is dissipated by a few ‘‘obstinate 
igures?”’ 

(3) We are not advised of the designs of the ‘‘inten- 
dant of Havana,” and much question the authorily of the 
Boston Gazette to proclaim them, We suppose that he 
is a true Spaniard, and will pursue such a course as shall 
appear most beneficial to the colony committed to his 
charge—that he will do all that he can to encourage the 
productions of the island, and that he is not either a knave 
ora fool, or Ca Aireling of the planters of Louisiana. 
But it is not true that the duty on sugar at all belonged 
to a ‘tariff of protection,” though it has happened to be- 
come so, and we are glad of it, though not for the reason 
that the slave holding states should be—for if the culti- 
vation of sugar is put down in Louisiana and discouraged 
in Florida, the value of what they call slave-property, 
will be diminished in the value of more than one hun- 
dred millions of dollars. Let the south touch the duty 
on sugar, if it will, and we shall see *‘who’ll pay the cost 
of it” —that’s all. Lt will be a “‘dark day” for the slave- 
holding states. 

Bat the ‘‘intendant of Havana” derives a vast revenue 
from the trade with the United States, by taxes on im- 
ports and exports, equal pretty nearly to one half of his 
whole receipts, charging 7 5-8 dollars as a duty on a bar- 
rel of our flour, &c.* and we do really think that he will 

*T'wo dotlars less, if imported in Spanish vessels, 
‘Lhe duty is rather higher just now than the average, per- 
haps. ‘The chief supplies ave from Spain, on which the 
duty is light. “fhe fluctuations in the flour market are 
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not hastily beggar the treasury of the island, seeing tha 
Spain cannot replenish it! The duty on sugar and mo. 
lasses is not higher than it has been for many years past, 
and that on coffee will soon be lower—so the “intendant” 
has no plea of retaliation in his favor! 

(4) Asto the arrival of American vessels at Liverpool, 
though derived from “our consul,” rewarded at the ex- 
pense of the venerable Maury, punished. We do not 
believe that he ever said the thing attributed to him—he 
would not have risked such a statement. We searched 
two hours to find a Liverpool paper of the 9th June, but 
without success, that we might have “nailed down to the 
counter,”’ the fabrication—tor such we are sure that it is, 
On the 11th of June, in Gore’s Advertiser, eleven Amer- 
can ships, besides the packets, were advertised to sail 
speedily, and two papers of the 15th and 16th contained 
advertisements for twenty one different American vessels, 
then in that port, not counting the packets—as many more, 
in all probability, not being advertised—-and forty ves- 
sels from the United States, nearly all American, arrived 
at Liverpool, from the 27th to the 29th June, inclusive— 
or in three days! 

The general intercourse with Great Britain and Ireland, 
in American vessels, has not diminished—else the pub- 
lic documents are filled with lies. Take the following 
figures—those for 1821 presented by Mr. Crawford, and 
these of 1829 by Mr. Ingham— 

Entry and departure of American vessels from or to 
Great Britain and Ireland, in 1821 and 1829— 











1821 1829 
Tons entered 126,269 177,595 
—— departing 145,556 187,285 
271,825 364, 880 


Difference in favor of 1829—ninety three thousand and 
Jifty five tons! 

We have selected 1821 as being the year of all years 
most favorableto the notions of the anti-tariffites and nul- 
lificators. In that year the manufacturing interest in the 
U. States was prostrated—the proprietors ruined, and the 
working people wandering about to seek employment— 
of course, commerce should have been lively! It is 
needless to enlarge. Does not the Telescope writer fecl 
a little ashamed of himself? Is he not ready to call out, 
perish figures!—live misrepresentation! 

(5) The zeal of the Telescope for commerce is ridicu- 
lous—half a dozen towns in the north have more native 
sailors than all South Carolina and Georgia—added to- 
gether: and we guess that the Yankees understand their 
own interests quite as well as the nullificators do. In- 
decd—we guess so! What says the calculator of the 
value of the union? 





BRITISH PROsPERITY. ‘lhe following is the conclu- 
sion to which the London Courier arrives in commenting 
upon the condition of the finances of England. 

‘The excise is the grand national thermometer after 
all. Decrease after decrease, year alter year, quarter 
after quarter, always falling, tumbling progressive- 
ly from bad to worse—this shows the real state of the 
country, and proves to demonstration, that the grand con- 
vulsive end of the present system cannot be far distant. 
The thing is rotten and it is withering away. ‘The quacks 
may prolong its miserable existence for a few moons 
longer, amid dreadful agonies, and oceasional fits of de- 
lirium, but it must ere long perish in their hands. Then 
will come the inquest—and Gop give them a good de- 
liverance!”? 

g(_ >The facts stated are among those on which we 
built up a long since expressed opinion, that the United 
States, (because of the abundance of yet unimproved 
lands—and bountiful supply of articles of subsistence-— 
at very modcrate prices, with the freedom of the people 
from excessive taxation, and the mighty progress of sci- 
entific power), would soon contend with, and finally sup- 
plant, England, as THE GREAT WORKSHOP OF NATIONS— 
the difference between the taxes paid in that country 
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wondertal, It is not long since the supplies of “family 
flour” at Richmond were derived trom Baltimore—but 
last weck 10,000 barrels of that quality flour, manufac- 
tured at Richmond, were shipped from Baltimore fot 
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and in this, being sufficient to leave a commanding pro- 
Alt in our favor. Manual labor is every day, as it were, 
Jessening in its comparative power. In many branches 
of business, one person, assisted by machines, does the 
work of fifty or an hundred without them; and on such 
manufactures, (though the nominal price of labor may 
be cheaper in England than in the United States), the 
difference, when applied to the cost of a yard of cotton 
cloth, for example, is so small,as hardly to be brought 
into an account of profit or loss in a general statement. 
The decided advantage then, is in favor ofthe nation in 
which food is at the lowest price. Indian corn, in many 
parts of our country, has hardly an average value of 124 
cents, or 6d. sterling, per bushel—and a person may, on 
one bushel of corn, be subsisted four weeks, far better 
and more fully, than are a large part of the laboring peo- 
ple of Great Britain and Ireland—and the price of whole- 
some meat, though of the coarser qualities, does not 
average, three cents per lb.—perhaps not more than two 
cents, or one penny sterling, in the whole country west of 
the mountains: now, when by rail roadsand canals, the 
yeople of that vast region shall be enaled to bring their 
bread-stuffs and meats, (in the shape of manufactures), 
into competition with those of Great Britain, it requires 
no effort of the judgment to decide, that the latter must 
be overthrown—lor whatever southern “philosophers” 
may believe, we are assured, that a spindle will do as 
much work, (whether moved by water or steam-power), 
in the United States as at Manchester, and that we have 
a greater abundance of water-power, and may have as 
much steam-power, as England—tuel being quite as 
abundant and cheap in this country as in any other. 

It would then appear, and such is our opinion, that the 
great improvements made in machinery in England, and 
her cheapened transportations, by means of rail roads 
and canals, by which she obtained her mighty command 
over the commerce and business of the world—are to 
be also the means of her overthrow. The scientific 
power of Great Britain is rated we think, as equal to the 
labor of more than two hundred millions of persons, and 
when other nations shall possess like power, the least 
taxed and most cheaply fed, must command the mar- 
ket. 

THE END OF ONE KING AND BEGINNING OF ANOTHER! 
By way of curiosity, we give much of the gossipping about 
the death of king Geerge the 4th, and accession of Wil- 
liam che 4th, of England. ‘The people must have had a 
busy time of it!—for, while the left hand was occu- 
pied in wiping away tears, because of the death of George 
—the right was fully employed in throwing up their 
hats and caps in honor of William—the ery of distress 


proceeding out of one side of the mouth, and shouts of 


joy flowing from the other! William’s presentation of 


himself, to receive the huzzas of the mob, on the day of 


his dear brother’s death, and almost by the side of his 
corpse—may be kingly; but we eannot think that it was 
decent. George was very nearly 68 years old—W illiam 
isin his 65th year. We shall have a grand account of 
the interment of the remains of George. 





IrELaND. We have alarming accounts of the situation 
of the inhabitants of Ireland. Mr. O’Connel has stated 
“that the people in Munster were almost in a state of 
starvation—that the last year’s crop of potatoes was ex- 
hausted, and there were no hopes of a speedy supply.” 
Mr. H. Grattan corroborated what Mr. O’C, had said, 
declaring ‘that the distress had not been so great since 
the unfortunate year of 1822.”’ In Connaught, the distress 
is called ‘‘appalling.’? In Clare, Limerick and Kilken- 


ny, &e. great efforts were made to keep “multitudes of 


destitute wretches from perishing,’? and it is added that 

*‘many of the poor in the remote parts of the country 

are feeding on weeds.” A late Dublin paper says— 
“From Leitrim, one of the northern counties of Con- 





grant vessels in this port, are wind-bound, and droves of 
emigrants, male and female, may be seen parading through 
the town. ‘They are chiefly Protestants, who were in- 
dustrious, and accustomed ‘to comforts; but as their 
chances of earning a means of existence have been daily 
diminishing, they have prudently resolved upon leaving 
this wretched country whilst they have yet sufficient pro- 
perty to transport themselves,’ ” 

The main cause of this distress is justly attributed to : 
the want of a “middle class,” as it is called, in Ireland— 
small, but real, freeholders, independent mechanics, men 
that have hearts as well as hands, with which our coun- 
try so happily abounds—and are its “‘bone and sinew.”? 
In Ireland, generally, there are only two classes, the 
Squierarchy, and the common laborer—the former exe 
pending in England a large proportion of the money 
which they grind out of the latter—and preventing the 
establishment of a wholesome middle class. And so long 
as this state ot things remains, appalling scenes of dis- 
tress must happen. ‘The worst of our paupers are bet- 
ter fed (to say nothing of being far better lodged and 
clothed) than the body of the laborers of Ireland. Indie 
vidual eases of suffering occur with us—for some are s0 
lazy and so worthless as to require that bread should be 
put into their mouths, as it were, as well as given to 
them; but no one need want a sufficiency of bread and 
meat, if using proper efforts to obtain it, unless crippled 
or diseased, so that they cannot make their wants known; 
for generally in the houses of our most common labor- 
ers there is an abundance—provisions being plenty and 
cheap. 

We add the following, more clearly to shew the extent 
of the distress spoken of— 

The Liverpool Mercury of June 25th, represents the 
condition of the poor in many parts of Lreland as truly 
horrible. The Dublin Register says. 

‘Two thousand six hundred and ninety paupers in the 
Mendicity institution of Dublin, and the entire funds, for 
the maintainance of this multitude of human beings, 
amount to two shillings and three pence! The commite 
tee will endeavor to maintain them for another week; but 
if, at the termination of that period, adequate funds are 
not forthcoming, this immense horde of starving wretche 
es shall be let loose upon the public! Is this a time for 
the infliction of new burdens upon Ireland? A gentle. 
man purchased on Thursday, at the fair of Summerhill, 
eight cows for forty-three pounds. ‘Vhree years ago, 
eight cows of similar quality and conditon, cost him nine 
ty-six pounds, 

A letter from the rev. Mr. Lyons, of Kilmore, Erris, 
siys, ‘in my parish alone, there eye, at this moment, from 
§ to 700 families without any other food or means of subsis- 
tence than cabbage, with a precarious supply of shell- 
fish, dillick, and other marine plants procured from the 
shores. lHlunger is visible in the countenanees of the 
people, and it there is not soon an alleviation of their 
sufferings, they must become desperate. There is no 
employment for the laboring classes. All classes in 
fact are suffering in common, but the misery of the lower 
orderisextreme. ‘They have not subsistence, or money, 
or credit, and must inevitably perish unless something 
be done forthwith tor their relief.” 

With feelings of the deepest regret we feel ourselves 
called upon this day to declare that any thing to equal the 
pressure of want and distress felt at present by the poor 
of this town, has not been experienced during the last 15 
years. Provisions have advanced considerably in price, 
and are scarce; the poor cannot get employment; business 
of every kind is dull, consequently money is not in cir- 
culation. [Fermanagh Rep. 

Dreadful rioting in Limerick.—We have received an 
account from Limerick, written yesterday at 3 o’clock, 
which gives a frightful relation of the state of things 
there. It appears that at seven o’clock in the morning, a 
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naught, a letter states that ‘the gentry are leaving the large mob of persons collected and seized some provi- 
neighborhood, to escape the importunities of their starv- | sions from an open shop; this outrage was the signal for 
ing tenants, who, without provisions, or any employment | a more veneral riot; the nurabers increased to an alarme 
by which they could earn a sixpenee to buy them, are | ing extent, and they proceeded to rob every provision 
forced either to subsist upon eabbages and weeds, or join | store they eame to; there is searcely one in the whole 
some of the most reckless in plundering by night the | enty that bas not been plundered. + 

houses of their more fortunate neighbors, whoare known} On the first breaking out of the riot, the shops were 
to have provisions.? A letter from Sligo says, ‘the emi-j shut, but this proved no protection; they were broken 
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open, and any thing like the destruction of property our 
correspondent says, cannot be conceived; bread, flour, 

pork and bacon, were seen carrying off in all directions; 

up to 20’clock in the afternoon, this destruction was pro- 

ceeding without being ehecked; seven people however 

had been shot by individuals protecting their property. 

At 2 o’clock, the provision stores being all ransacked, 
the mob commenced breaking in the spirit shops, and 

drinking to excess. Just as our correspondent closed 
his letter, stones had been thrown at the soldiers ordered 
out by the authorities, and they had consequently com- 
menced firing. [ Dublin Mer, Adv. 

Lipenta. We have the 3rd and 4th Nos. of the 
‘Liberia Herald,” dated May 6 and June 6, 1830. Dr. 
John W. Anderson, acting colonial agent, died at Mon- 
rovia, on the 12th April,a victim to the fever of the 
country. He appears to have been an excellent man, and 
mueh beloved by the colonists, and his remains were in- 
terred with all the honors that they could bestow, civil 
and military. ‘The funeral sermon was pronounced by 
the rey. G. A. Kissling, a German missionary. 

A pretty brisk commerce appears to be carried on at 
Monrovia. The papers contain some account of king 
Boatswain’s war against the forces of Bassa and Quea, in 
which king Boatswain appears to have gained a victory,— 
king Tom, the commander of the allies, losing many 
men, a large number being also made slaves. Boatswain 
is the Bonaparte of the country, and he has a large body 
of brave warriors under him. He is on friendly terms 
with the colonists. 

The Herald of the 6th June notices the death of the 
rev. Mr. Graney, one of the German missionaries, after 
a long sickness. 





Detaware, <Ataconvention of the national republi- 
eans of this state, held at Dover on the Sd inst. John J. 
Milligan was unanimously nonainated as a candidate io 
represent that state in congress, in place of Mr. Johns, 
who declines a re-election. A vote of thanks was also 
passed to Mr. Jolms, for the ability and fidelity with 
which he has discharged his official duties—various com- 
mittees appointed and other proceedings had. And— 

On motion of Mr. Siddall, 

Resolved unanimously, ‘Vhat in the opinion of this 
convention, the public services of that illustrious states- 
man Henny Cray, his devotion to, and unitorm support 





The partial accounts that we have from Maine shew an 
increase of more than 33 per cent. in the last 10 years, 
It is supposed that the state has 400,000 citizens. 

The aggregate increase of 28 towns and boroughs ig 
Pennsylvania, is at the rate of more than 60 per cent, 
This high ratio will not be maintained, 

The population of Wheeling, Va. has advanced from 
1,567 in 1820, to 5,211 in 1850, of which latter only 195 
were colored persons, 101 of them being slaves. There 
are many factories in this thriving place—hence the in- 
crease and absence of blacks. 

Washington had 13,247 inhabitants in 1820—now about 
19,500. Winchester, Va. 2,870 in 1820—now 3,612, 
Farther returns from Massachusetts rather reduce the 
ratio. It may not exceed 25 per cent. for the whole 
state; but this is a large increase, considermg the com- 
parative density of the population. Salem contains 
13,886 inhabitants—it had 12,731 in 1820. 

Detroit contains 2,222 inhabitants, of whom 222 are 
aliens, and 2 deaf and dumb. ‘The city of Middletown, 
Con. has a population of 2,961. 

From the returns that we have, it seems probable that 
the increase of Connecticut, inthe last 10 years, will 
range between 12 and 15 per cent. ‘The population of 
this state was, before, very full—and this increase ex- 
ceeds our calculation. 

Frederick county, Maryland, has a population of about 
50,000—in 1820, 40,559; increase near ten thousand, or 
at the rate of 25 per cent, 

The city of Alexandria contains 8,221 inhabitants, 
Columbus, the capital of Ohio, contains 3,438 inhabi- 
tants. 


— 


AmeERICAN InsriruTE. ‘The annual fair, under the 
direction of the American Institute, will be held in this 
city on the 12th, 15th, and 14th days of October next. 
Premiums, consisting of honorary diplomas, and, under 
certain circumstances, gold, silver, and bronze medals, 
will be awarded for such articles of American growth, 
produce, or manufacture exhibited, as shall be deemed 
on account of their excellence or superiority, entitled to 
the same.. In addition to which, efforts will be made to 
direct public attention towards them, with a view of proe 
moting the mterests of the manufacturers and other exhi- 
biters. 

Public notice will be given of the place at which the 
fair is to be held, and the rules and regulations to be 











of, the cardinal interests of our country—of civil, politi- 
eal, and religious liberty, and of the union, entitle him 
to our deepest gratitude and veneration; his transcendant 
talents excite our admiration; and the uniform integrity 
of his past life, his candor, frankness, and liberality, 
furnish the surest grounds of confidence, that, in what- 
ever situation he may be placed, his country’s good will 
be his sole aim: and that all these considerations com- 
bined, place him above all competitors tor the highest 
office in the gift of the American people. 

Benjamin Potter was president, Isaac Gibbs and Ro- 
bert Burton vice presidents, and S. Hl. Hodson, James 
Siddal and Derick Burnard, secretaries of this conven- 
tion. 

Mr. STANBERRY, one of the representatives in congress 
from Ohio, has published along and powertul address 
to his constituents, vindicating himself because of his sup- 
port of internal improvements, and acknowledging him- 
selfa full supporter of the protecting policy, to which he 
was opposed, when first elected, and before he had ex- 
amined the merits of the subject, i eactenso. 





PoPULATION, 


The result of the census in Delaware 
shews that the increase of population in that state will be 
confined to the manufacturing hundreds or townships. 


adopted; and inthe mean time, communications on the 
subject may be addressed to Thaddeus B. Wakeman, 
corresponding secretary, who will give information of the 
measures adapted by the committee from time to time, 
John Mason, Peter IL, Schenck, Clarkson Crolius, 
Eleazer Lord, Thaddeus B. Wakeman, Edwin Wii- 
liams, Felix Pascalis, James Lynch, John A. Sidell, 
executive commiitee. 
New York, July 31, 1830. 





Curr sustrice Parker, of JWassachusetts, while at- 
tending the trial of certain persons charged with the 
murder of Mr. White, at Salem, retired to his bed in 
apparent good health on the evening of the 24th ult. 
and it was bext morning discovered that he had suffered 
a paralysis, which speedily caused his death. He was a 
learned and very able man—quick to discern the right, 
and resolute in enforcing it. He was appointed chief 
justice in 1814, on the death of judge Sewall. 








AGES OF SOVEREIGNS. The following are the ages 
of the different European sovereigns, 

Charles X. of France, 73. Pope Pius VIIL 68. 
William [V.65. Bernadotte of Sweden, 66. Felix ot 
Sardinia, 65. Frederick Vl. of Denmark, 62. Frede- 





Wilmington has 6,628 inhabitants, 1,560 more than in 


1820—New Castle 1,009, or 16 less than in 1820, 
Population of Petersburg, Va, 

182v. 

Free white persons 3,097 
Slaves 2,428 
ree persous of color 1,165 

6,690 8,300 

539 White persons and 1,274 blacks 


1850. 
3,433 
2,845 
2,024 


a 


Increase 1,610—vi 


‘vick William ILL. of Prussia, 65. William L. of Nether- 
lands, 58. Francis of Austria, 53. Francis of Naples, 


51. Mahmoud Il. of Turkey, 46. Ferdinand VIL. of 


Spain, 45. Louis of Bavaria, 44. Nicholas 1. of Russia, 
34. 

‘The youngest and only female sovereign, is Donna 

| Maria de Gloria, the legitimate queen of Portugal, (Don 

Miguel not having yet been recognized) who is in her 

15th year. She promises to be very beautiful, but her 

health is very delicate, and she is so lame as to be obliged 
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to use crutches. She is now at Rio Janeiro; with her 
father, the emperor of Brazil. ; 

With the exception of the petty German and Italian 
states, the above will give a notion of the probability of 
the length of the reigns of the present European sove- 
reigns. ; 

THE SACRAMENT. The following account of the ob- 
servance of this ordinance, is copied from the Elalifax 
“Nova Scotian” of July 14. 

Sunday last having been the day appointed by the 
Presbyterians of the kirk and secession churches at Pie- 
tou, for administering the holy ordinance of the Lord’s 
supper, very numerous congregations assembled in the 
meeting house of Messrs. McKinley and McKenzie, and 
after the usual services and exhortations had been gone 
through, the sacred rite was administered to large bodies 
of communicants. But the most singular, and to a 
stranger the most interesting scene, was the meeting, 
upon a hill in the'rear ot the town, of nearly two thousand 

ersons, men, women and children, of highland birth or 
| pang attached to the kirk, who were addressed in the 
Gaelic language at great length, by the rev. Mr. McLel- 
lan. After the sermon and exhortations were concluded, 
along table was spread in the open air, and the ordi- 
nance was dispensed in turn, by the rev. Messrs. McLel- 
lan, Fraser, McEachnen and Mclae, to some hundreds 
of communicants who flocked round it, to testify by this 
outward act their belief in the truths, and their hopes 
in the promises of the scriptures. The pulpit was a tem- 
porary wooden erection, something larger than a sentry 
box, open in front and atthe sides, and around it the 
people were seated upon the earth, in their best attire, 
and as far as we could judge by their conduct and de- 
meanor, seemed deeply attentive to the harangues of the 
orators, which the number and character of the congre- 
gation they addressed—the exciting nature of the scene, 
as well as the spirit and structure of the Gaelic language, 
rendered it particularly striking and energetic. 








Tue Brack sea. Letters from Smyrna shew that 
this sea has been undoubtedly opened to the navigation 
of American vessels—that a treaty with Turkey has been 
signed, placing us on the footing of the most favored na- 
tions, &c. One ot these letters, however, observes— 

‘Jt may be well to state that it the Americans attempt- 
ed to drive the Austrians, Genoese, French and English 
out of the freighting business from Odessa to Constanti- 
nople, that immense sums of money will have to be lost 
by them, before they effect their object. 


*“lhe Genoese and Austrians can man and sail their 


vessels at half the expense of the Americans; their wa- 
ges for seamen are $5 per month, while those of Ameri- 
cans are $9 to $11; their men live on fish and olives, while 
ours live on the best of salt provisions; their men drink 


water or sour wine, while ours drink the best of N. Eng- 


land or Jamaica rum, ‘These items will be sufficient to 


show wherein the Austrians und Genoese will sail their 
vessels cheaper and take freight lower than Americans 


can possibly do, without losing money. 


“There are at all times, so many vessels lying idle here, 
that their masters or consignees are willing to take a 
freight of $400 from this city to Odessa or Constantino- 
Can the Americans do this without losing money? 
At this time the above sum cannot be procured, as ves- 
sels are arriving here daily from both of the above nam- 


ple. 


ed cities in ballast.” 

6 > The writer may have an interest in the freighting 
of some of these vessels,—but, whether or not, the gen- 
eral facts stated, as to the cheapness of labor and sub- 
sistence, must be accepted as being truc; and hence it is, 
that, were Greece, Barbary, Egypt, or even Spain and 
Italy, blessed with enlightened and liberal governments— 
with peace, liberty and safety secured—the cheaper labor 
and subsistence of the people would speedily effect a 
mighty revolution in the commerce of the world, and es- 
pecially so far as it depends on slave-labor. 





Tur Rornscurins appear to have declared 9 money- 
war against the emperor ot Austria, because that the lat- 
ter attempted to effect a loan at a lower rate than these 
bankers thought’should be paid for it, and in consequence, 
they have taken measures to render money scarce all 
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it is thought that their means are so mighty as to bring 
‘this imperial majesty”? to terms! 





CANALS IN THE Untrep Srates, By an estimate 
made in Philadelphia, there are in the United States, 
1,343 miles of canals, and other artificial navigation, now 
completed--1,828 in progress, and 408 projected. OF 
rail roads, 44 miles completed, 422 in progress, and 697 
projected, 

States. Finished, 


t In progress. Projected, 
The New England 72 117 0 


New York 564 0 18 
New Jersey 0 100 30 
Pennsylvania 480 250 368 
Virginia 120 0 0 
North Carolina 43 ) 0 
South Carolina 0 150 0 
Georgia, 0 60 0 
Ohio, &c. &e. 70 491 9) 


INTERIOR COMMUNICATIONS. A good many travel- 
lers from New Orleans arrive in the north by the Ohio 
and Mississippirivers, 2,246 miles, to Pittsburg, by steam 
boat, thence to Erie, by land, 130 miles, thence by steam 
boat on lake Erie to Buffalo, 96 miles, thence by the 
Erie canal to Schenectady 520, from Schenectady to Alba- 
ny, by stage, to avoid delay at the locks, 15 miles, and 
from Albany to New York 160 miles, on the Hudson by 
steam boat—in all 2,967 miles—and ata total cost of 
about 73 dollars, including meals, 
A lady has performed the voyage from New Orleans 
to New York by way of the Mississippi, Ohio and Allee 
ghany, to Warren—thence to Jamesiown, on the Chatau- 
qua luke 22 miles by land—thence by steam boat to 
Maysville, at the head of the lake—thence 7 miles by 
land to Portland, on lake Erie, and thence by steam 
boat to Buffalo, then by the canal to Albany, and by steam 
boat to New York—in the whole distance there are two 
portages, together only 29 miles, 
Smucetinc. A new kind of smuggling has lately 
heen set on toot by the British, namely, sending their 
perishing paupers to this country.—Several cases of the 
kind have been noticed during the summer, in the sea- 
board papers; and the Albany Daily Advertiser contains 
another.— Witness the annexed aflidavit. 
llbany county, ss. John Warren being duly sworn, 
says that he was born in Frazenfield, in Suffolk, Eng- 
land—that he is 24 years of age: that he landed in the 
city of New York about seven weeks ago; that he came 
to this country in the ship Brunswick, and sailed from 
London.—That his passage was paid by the parish offi- 
cers of the parish to which he belonged, viz: the parish 
of Shelfanger, Norfolk. He has a wife and one child, 
and received from the parish officers ten shillings ster 
ling tor each of his family, in addition to his passage— 
that a number ef people from the same parish to which 
he belonged were sent over in the same ship. There 
were about 200 passengers on board of the ship, the 
greater part of whose passages were paid by the parish 
officers. That he remained in the city of N. York two or 
three days, and then came to this city, and paid his own 
passage out of the money given him as above stated— 
‘That he is sick and unable to labor, and all his money is 
expended, and he has no means to support himself and 





over Germany, and in other parts of the continent, and 





family, and prays for relief. 
his 


Joun 4% Warne, 
mark 
Sworn before me this 5th day of August, 1830. 
J. O. Corn, justice of the peace. 





More COMFORT FOR sMUGGLERS. Extract of a letter 
from Philadelphia, July 19, 1850. ‘‘l write you to say 
that the work of reform goes on well. Two seizures 
have been made here; one of cloths imported by a Mr, 
, a Yorkshireman, amounting to about $7,000, and 
one of goods imported by a French house, amounting to 
about $2,000. ‘Ihe latter made out an invoice, sworn to 
apparently in France, on fresh American letter paper, 
which led to the discovery. As to the amount of frauds, 
i am inclined to think the: have been even greater than 
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we supposed. Certain it is they have been enormous. 
But I am thankful we have good grounds to believe they 
will now be suppressed.” [ Courier. 





Summary process. In looking overa relizious news- 
paper, published in Philadelphia, which accidently came 
into our possession—we thought that it was a very efli- 
cient way to dispose of political or religious opponents, 
by consigning them all to the ‘‘devil,” or his ‘‘friends,” 
in the plentitude of one’s own power! ‘To be sure—it is 
not very modest, or kind, or liberal, or charitable—but 
what use is there for a “devil,” if infullible man may not 
command his services? 

Corp! On the 20th ult. fires were found quite com- 
fortable in parlours and counting houses, in Boston, and 
plaid cloaks were in severe requisition——a few days be- 
fore the thermometer stood at 94°. 





Aw Emery MIne has been discovered near Wilming- 
ton, Delaware—it is better than the imported, we are in- 
formed, aud will pass into common use—for the people 
of that neighbourhood are not disposed to ‘‘let things 
alone.” 

PLYMOUTH BREAK-WATER. This great national work 
has at length surmounted all the obstacles opposed to its 
‘construction. The order of the prince regent in coun- 
cil, giving directions for commencing the work, was issu- 
ed January 23,1811, The first stone was laid with every 
requisite ceremony, on the prince regent’s birth day, 
August 12, 1812: but the progress of the work did not 
advance for some months, 16,045 tons only having been 
deposited at the end of that year. On the Sist of Mareh, 
1813, the first masses of marble came dry at a low water, 
spring tides; and at the end of that year, the quantity of 
marble deposited, amounted to 187,240 tons. At the 
end of 1814, 426,723 had been deposited. During the 
winter of this year, and 1815, many severe gales blew 
directly into the sound, as violently as any that had ever 
been felt, yet the sound during that winter presented the 
unusual sight of about forty sail of ships remaining at 
anchor in it, all of whom rode out the gales with great 
ease, and without damage. The cat-water and its en- 
trance, were during the same critical season, full of ship- 
ping amounting to 150 sails;and yet, though the break- 
water was not completed, scarcely any damage was done; 
and it was entirely owing to the small part of the break- 
water which was made, that most of the ships both in the 
sound and in cat-water, were not lost. On the prince re- 
gent’s birth day, 1815, making three years since the first 
stone was laid, 615,057 tons of marble had been deposit- 
ed in blocks from half a ton to nine tons, The extent 
of the marble quarries now open is nearly half a mile, in 
which range they are working with the aid of twenty-five 
cranes. ‘Lhe sight is truly sublime, and reflects great 
honor on the admiralty, and on the individual whose 
mind ean couduct so immense an undeytaking, with so 
much economy and success. Fuiity sail of vessels are 
employed in taking out the immense masses of marble, 
whose average cargoes amount to fifty tons; and the num- 
ber of men employed on the service, under Mr. Whid- 
bey, is 730. The break-water, stvetches across the 
Schovel rock; the length of the whole, when finished, 
will be 1,700 yards; its base 100 yards, and ten yards 
in breadth at the top or finished part. The average depth 
is 35 feet at low water spring tides. It slopes very much 
to seaward, and but litde within, and is opposed toan im- 
mense sea, which extends from the Azores island to the 
channel. It will cover a secure anchorage in the sound 
for about 50 sail of the line. [English paper. 








“Buirisu sports!” ‘The Liverpool Courier of June 
9th, contains an article which gives several particulars in 
relation to a brutal and fatal prize-fight. ‘Ihe fatal ter- 
mination of this match seems to have aroused a portion 
of the English press tocomment on the practice in terms 
of becoming reprehension, In this case, public feeling 
appears to be generally aroused, and active measures 
were inmediately instituted on the death of Mackay, 
the unfortunate boxer, to apprehend Byrne, his antago- 
nist. He was taken in Liverpool, on Monday, the 7th of 
June, and committed to prison to await trial. The dis- 
graceful exhibition is said to have beea witnessed by “se- 





veral noblemen and gentiemen.” It took place near the 
village of Houslope, in Buckinghamshire, for £200 aside, 
and lasted nearly an hour. Some of the publications 
dwell on the particulars of the barbarous affair with dis- 
gusting minuteness. ‘The Liverpool Courier gives a por- 
tion of one of these details, to show how large a portion 
of disgrace such a scene must reflect on a civilized com- 
munity. We extract this portion. The reader will not 
fail to notice the tone of levity in which it is written. 

[M. ¥. Ev. Post. 
‘‘Sandy’s face was opened in all directions, and almost 
tattooed like that of a New Zealander,” still he came up 
with unshrinking courage, and from the increasing weak- 
ness of Byrne, who literally exhausted himself by hitting, 
hopes were entertained he might make a turn in his favor, 
The hope was, however, vain; Byrne maintained his 
caution, and got better in the 47th round, while Mackay 
became more groggy, and rolled like a ship in a storm. 
In this state, Byrne collected his remaining strength, 
slashed away right and left with cutting severity, widen- 
ing the old wounds, and at last dropping poor Sandy for 
the last time, with a left handed hit on the throat. The 
poor fellow was immediately picked up by his secondss 
but it was all up, he was perfectly senseless, and when 
‘time’ was called, fell like a log to the ground, Byrne 
being declared the victor, after fighting 53 minutes,— 
Mackay, as he lay on the ground, with his head support- 
ed on the crown of a hat, exhibited dreadful proofs of 
the cutting severity of Simon’s hitting. The wounds 
were appalling, and gave most conclusive evidence of the 
game of the sufferer, who certainly maintained the honor 
of his country untarnished, though himself so unfortu- 
nate,” 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 

There are several armed steam boats attached to the 
French squadron that sailed for Algiers, and it appears 
that the fire of one of them dispersed a body of cavalry, 
and caused the evacuation of a small battery. We think 
it is the first time that steam-boats were used for such 
purposes. 

Mr. Heman Allen, of Vermont, has been much found 
fault with because he will not accept a nomination for the 
office of governor of that state—which he has a second 
time refused. 

In old times the Salle Rovers struck such terror into 
those who traded inthe Mediterranean, that constant 
donations and bequests were made to different societies 
for torming a fund to purchase Christian captives from 
slavery. It isa fact, that the London ironmongers’ com- 
pany have afund at this day, of more than 500,000 dol- 
lars, accumulated for this expressobject. A legal ques- 
tion will arise as to the application of this sum, now that 
Christian captivity inthe Barbary states has entirely 
ceased, 

For any debt contracted since the 4th of July last, 
the laws of New Jersey permit no imprisonment, Old, 
or prior contracts, are not affected. 

The Hillsborough, [N. C.] Recorder says, ‘‘the wheat 
has been cut this season from a field in the vicinity of that 
place, which yielded 154 bushels per acre, and the grain 
taken indiscriminately from the heap, on repeated trials, 
weighed 704 pounds to the bushel, atier having been long 
and thoroughly dried in the sun. 

A very large individual of the species, the devil fish, 
(Raja Giorns) was taken in Delaware bay, near the light- 
house on Cape May, on Saturday afternoon last. It was 
harpooned near the shore, but broke loose however; 
having returned to shallow water, it was a second time 
harpooned and secured. It was about nineteen feet in 
breadth and about twelve feet in length from head to tail 
—-weight supposed considerably to exceed a ton. 

The U. S. ship Falmouth, lieut. com. Stringham, ar- 
rived at New York last weck, from Pensacola and a 
cruise. 

Died, at his residence near Goshen Hill, Union district, 
S. C. on the gth ult. Mr. Samuel Selby, aged 101 years, 
three months and four days. ‘This gentleman retained 
his mental faculties ina remarkable degree to within a 





—_ 


*Had such an exhibition taken place in Wew Zealand, 











fiity missionaries would have becn sent out to reform the 





manners of the people! 
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few days of his death. He could see to read any com- 
mon print without spectacles, his eyesight never having 
failed him in the least. He was fond of horse racing; 
and but a few weeks previous to his death, was seen on 
the race ground changing his horse from one end of the 
field to the other, swinging his hatand huzzaing, making 
small bets; and occasionally taking a drop of whiskey, 
of which he was remarkably fond. He has frequently 
been seen within the last year, to mount his horse and 
gallop 4 or 5 miles, nearly at full speed, and would walk 
through his plantation as nimbly as if he had not been 
more than 40 years old. ‘Two or three years since, he 
run a foot race for a small wager, with his son-in-law, a 
young man of considerable activity, and beat him with 
ease. He wasa great marksman, and would shoot with 
any man fora small bet. He possessed a comfortable pro- 
perty, and lived very independent. 

The honorary degree of doctor of divinity, was con- 
ferred at the commencement of Columbia college, upon 
the rev. William M. Stone, bishop of the diocese of 
Maryland. 

It is stated that from 7 to 8000 persons often attended 
service in the great cathedral church at Montreal, and 
yet that two or three thousand more might be accommo- 
dated with room! 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 

The cabinets of London, Paris and Vienna, have, ac- 
cording to the Quotidienne, signified to the emperor of 
Brazil, that they will not consent to the establishment of 
a constitutional government in Portugal. They hint that 
Donna Maria might marry her uncle, as she would, in 
that case, be queen, and her heirs entitled to the throne. 

There has been an eruption of Moant Etna which de- 
stroyed eight villages, and caused the loss of many lives, 

lt appears froma parliamentary paper, ordered to be 
printed, that the total number of different descriptions of 
dogs (inclusive of packs of hounds) upon which duty was 
paid in the United Kingdom during the year ending 5th 
of April, 1829, was 353,085. Theamount of daty paid 
on them was £187,581. ‘The packs of hounds, on whieh 
duty was paid, were 69. 

‘The price of wool has considerably advanced in Eng- 
land, and the woollen trade was brisk. 

The matters relating to the death of George the 4th 
and accession of William the 4th to the throne of the 
United Kingdoms of Great Britain and Lreland, are col- 
lected together, and inserted below—so also are those 
which concern the operations of the French against Al- 
giers, 

It is stated as a curious fact, that every monarch of the 
British throne, since the reign of Henry VIII. has died 
on Saturday. 

The Journal du Commerce of the 26th of June, says, 
that of 175 nominations which were then known, the op- 
position had obtained 122, and the ministry 53. One 
hundred voters of the address had already been re-elect- 
ed, and had been re-inforeed by 22 deputies, who were 
not of the last chamber. ‘The ministerial list consisted 
of 43 deputies of the 181 who opposed the address, and 
of ten new deputies. The Journal du Commerce anti- 
cipates the complete success of the liberal party. 

The second edition of the Messager of the 28th, says, 
that of the 193 deputies elected on the 23d, but four re- 
main tobe known, ‘The constitutional deputies of every 
description amount to 144, ministerial to 45. 

There still remained 109 deputies to be clected in the 
adjourned colleges. 

From Mexico we learn that gen. Guerrero has beaten 
the government troops under gen. Bravo, the latter los- 
ing 400 men. A conspiracy is said to have been discover- 
ed thathad for its purpose the murder of gen. Busta- 
mente, the vice president—nine persons had been arrest- 
cd and it was supposed would be shot. 








EXIT AND ENTRANCE OF A KING! 
From London papers to the 30th June, inciusive. 
‘¢ Windsor Castle, June 26, 
“It has pleased Almighty God to take from this world 
the king’s most excellent majesty. His majesty expired 
ata quarter past 3 o’clock this morning, without pain, 
Signed, Henry Hatrorp, 
MatTuHEw Joun TIERNEY.” 





In the course of Friday evening, before nine o’clock, 
the physicians intimated to their royal patient their in- 
ability to give him further relief, and their opinion that 
his moments were rapidly approaching. To this com- 
munication his majesty replied, *“God’s will be done!” 
and in a few moments after, he asked, ‘‘Where is Chi- 
chester??? The bishop of Chichester was instantly sum- 
moned to the royal chamber, and at his hands the dying 
sovereign received the sacrament. During the adminis- 
tration of this rite, his majesty was much less troubled 
by the cough than he had been previously, and after- 
wards it gradually subsided, and towards midnight he 
sunk into a state of apparently quiet repose, which con- 
tinued until about three o’clock, when he became rather 
restless, and feebly expressed a wish to have his head 
placed in a more elevated position. Previous to this, 
all the attendants had retired, except sir Matthew J. 
Tierney and sir Wathen Waller, and they instantly at- 
tempted to afford his majesty the relief he had request- 
ed; but they had scarcely commenced the attempt when 
his majesty suddenly motioned them to desist, and, 
placing both his hands upon his breast, he ejaculated, 
“Oh! this is is not right!—this is death!~—Oh, God!—J 
am dying! These were the last, and only distinct 
words he uttered after liaving received the holy sacra- 
ment; and from this time his dissolution came on 80 
quietly and so gradually that the physicians had some 
difficulty in ascertaining precisely at what moment he 
ceased to exist. Inthe mean time the bishop of Chi- 
chester, and all the principal members of the royal 
household, with the pages in immediate attendance, 
were called in, and, in their presence, without the slight- 
est indication of suffering, his majesty calmly expired. 
The principal persons present were the bishop of Chi- 
chester, the physicians, the marquis Conyngham, sir An- 
drew Barnard, sir William Keppel, sir Wm. Knighton, 
sir Wathen Waller, lord Strathaven, and col. Thorn- 
ton; and when the physicians had announced that his 
majesty had ceased to exist, they retired—leaving the 
pages in attendance to perform the necessary attentions 
to the royal corpse, under the superintendance of the 
physicians. 

The body was removed from the bed to the couch on 
which his majesty usually reposed throughout his ill- 
ness, and covered with a fine linen sheet—turned down 
so as to expose a part of the bust; and in this state he 
was submitted to the view, not only of the whole of the 
domestics of the royal household, but to the out-door 
servants from the stables, their families and acquaint- 
ance, and the royal tradesmen resident here. They 
were freely admitted from about five o’clock in the 
morning until after eight, by which time several hun- 
dreds of persons had availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of not only seeing their deceased sovereign, but 
of taking him by the hand: and, according to the con- 
current account of many of them, that hand was warm 
and pliant three hours after death. It is said this exhibi- 
tion of the royal remains was strictly in accordance with 
a wish expressed by his late majesty on the evening pre- 
ceding his dissolution. 


Immediately after the decease of the king, the ser- 
vants of the Conyngham family were sent off to the 
seat of Mr. Denison (the brother of the marchioness,) 
near Dorking, in Surrey; and the ladies of the family, 
between eleven and twelve o’clock in the forenoon, fol- 
lowed in the same direction—leaving the castle by the 
private entrance, and going round by the long walk, and 
so away into the great road through Bishopsgate. 


Sir Henry Halford, as soon as the royal corpse had 
been properly attended to, left the castle, and proceed- 
ed direct to Bushy. 


About noon lord Mountcharles came down from Lon- 
don, and by virtue of some of the offices he holds, took 
possession of the keys of his late majesty’s valuable 
wardrobe; &e. 


In the evening about eight o’clock, his royal highness 
the duke of Cumberland, arrived at the castle, and aec- 
companied by some of the members of the household, 
visited the remains of his majesty. After which his 
royal highness immediately returned to his residenee at 
Kew. 
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On Saturday evening, the lord chamberlain issued 
summonses to sir Henry Halford, sir Matthew ‘Vierney, 
Mr. Brodie,and Mr. Nussey, to attend at the opening 
of the body of his late majesty. After the performance 
of divine service on Sunday morning, those gentlemen 
all arrived at the palace from town, as did also sir Ast- 
Jey Cooper, by whom the opcration was to be perlorm- 
ed. Mr. O’Reilly also arrived at the palace. 

These gentlemen having all assembled, sir Astley 
Cooper performed the operation of opening the body, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the cause of his late ma- 
jesty’s disease. ‘The operation oecupied two hours, and 
the result fully justified in every particular the expecta- 
tions of the late king’s physicians, both as to the eom- 

laint, which has proved fatal to the king, and of its me- 
Tenuate result. ‘he heart was considerably enlarged, 
and adhered to the neighboring parts. Some of the 
valves were ossified, and some water remained in the 
chest. The immediate cause of the sudden demise was 
occasioned by the rupture of a vessel near the stomach. 
This organ contained some ounces of blood, and more 
was found in the bowels. 

_ When the operation was concluded, spices were in- 
troduced into the body, and it was then closed. 

Four of the late king’s pages were present in addition 
to the above named six medical gentlemen, viz: Messrs. 

hiting, Kinnaird, Batchelor, aud Loades. 

The late king was born 12th August, 1762—married 
the princess Caroline, of Brunswick, in 1795—but after 
a short time, she retired from “his bed and board,” and 
lived undisturbed until 1806, when rumors severely 
affecting her character were zealously circulated, but 
she was declared innocent of the charges preferred, 
though yet kept separated from her daughter, the heir 
of the throne, the late princess Charlotte. in 1811, the 
Jate king was appointed regent, because of the insanity 
of his father, with certain restrictions—but in 1812, he 
was invested with the full powers of the sovereignty— 
and excluded his wife from court, who left England to 
reside abroad. Wis daughter died 20th Nov. 1817, and 
his father 29th Jan, 1820, when he was proclaimed king, 
and the name of his wife struck out of the Liturgy!— 
She soon after returned to England, and underwent her 
famous trial, and was again acquitted —but the commons 
refused, 310 to 209 to restore her name to the liturgy, 
and allow her to be prayed for according to law. George 
IV. was crowned 19th July, 1821—and his wite died in 
August following—he himself on the 26th June, 1850, 
aged nearly 68 years. He became very popular, alter 
the excitement because of the treatment of his wile had 
subsided, 





The accession of WWilkam IV. 

His majesty William LV. arrived at St. James’s palace 
a few moments before 12 o’clock on Saturday, (the day 
of his brother’s death) and appeared to be in execllent 
health.—The king entered the state room, im which the 
throne is placed, about 1 o’clock. His majesty was hab- 
ited in an admiral’s uniform, and took his station at the 
throne, ‘The whole of the members ct the late king’s 
‘privy council who arrived at the palace, were assembled 
inthis apartment. His majesty read the following de- 
claration, viz: 

“Tam convinced that you will fully participate in the 


affliction which | am suffering on account of the loss of 


a Sovereign, under whose auspices as regent and as king, 
this country bas maintained during war its ancient repu- 
tation and glory—has enjoyeda long period of happiness 
and internal peace—and has possessed the friendslup, re- 
spect and confidence of foreign powers. 

In addition to that loss which L sustain in commen with 
you, and with all who lived under the government ot a 
most beneficent and gracious king, [have to lament the 
death of a beloved and affectionate brother, with whom J 
have lived, from my earliest years, in terms of the most 
cordial and uninterrupted friendship, and to whose favor 
and kindness Ll have been most deeply indebted, 

Alter having passed my life in the service of my coun- 
try, and having, I trust, unitormily acted as the most 
faithful subject and servant of the king, 1am now called 
upon, under the dispensation of Almighty trod, to sd- 
minister the government of this greatempire. fam fully 

sensible of the difficulties which [have to encounters but 


? possess the advantage of having witnessed the conduct} 


et 
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of my revered father, and my lamented and beloved bro. 
ther: and I rely with confidence upon the advice and as. 
sistance of parliament, and upon its zealous co-operation 
in my anxious endeavors, under the blessing of Divine 
Providence, to maintain the reformed religion established 
by law, to protect their rightsand liberties, and to pro- 
mote the prosperity and happiness of all classes of my 
people.” 

Whereupon the lords of the council made it their hum- 
ble request to his majesty that his majesty’s most gracious 
declaration to their lordships might be made public, 
which his majesty was pleased to order accordingly. 

JAMES BULLER. 

While delivering this address his majesty was deeply 

affected, 


‘The members of the royal famlly—viz. the duke of 


Cumberland and the duke of Sussex, the duke of Glou- 
cester and prince Leopold knelt before the king, and took 
the oath of allegiance.—Their royal highnesses then 
rose, and were sworn in members of his rmajesty’s privy 
council, ‘Che archbishop of Canterbury, the lord chan- 
cellor, and the arehbishop of York, went through the 
same ceremony, the other members of his majesty’s 
privy council severally knelt before the king, took the 
oaths of allegiance, and then rose, and were re-sworn 
members of the privy council. 

The lord chancellor administered to the king, three 
oaths, the first to govern this kingdom according to its 
laws and customs; the king then took the oath for the 
security of the church of Scotland, and subseribed two 
instruments, which were witnessed by some of the privy 
councillors. 

His majesty, in council, then ordered the two stamps, 
the one containing George R. and the other, the initials 


G. R. which had been, under the authority of an act of 


parliament, applied to official papers, as the king’s signa- 
ture, to be destroyed; they were accordingly broken in 
his presence. 

lis majesty in council was pleased to order that the 
coinage should continue in the same state until further 
orders. 

The privy council gave orders for proclaiming his 
present majesty, with the usual ceremonies, and at the 
accustomed places, king of these realms, by the style and 
title of king William the fourth. The ceremony to take 
place on Monday. 

Mr. Buller was the clerk of the privy council in at- 
tendunce. 

After the rest of the privy councillors had retired, the 
the lord chancellor, the arebbishop of Canterbury, the 
archbishop of York, aud the bishop of London remained, 
and altered the prayer in the church service for king 

Villiam and queen Adelaide. 

‘Le lord mayor arrived at the palace about 12 o’clock, 
accompanied by alderman sir P, Laurie, sir C. Flower, 
Winchester, Laown, Shaw, Copeland, Key, Venables, 
Thompson, Secholey, Wood; the recorder; sheriffs Rich- 
ardson and Ward; under sheriffs Richardson and Young, 
and the common sergeant, 

The rev. Dr. Carey, late bishop of Exeter, was intro- 
duced to his majesty, and did homage on being translated 
to the see of St. Asaph, as did also the rev. Dr. Bethell, 
late bishop of Gloncester, on being translated to the see 
of Exeter, 

The proclamation acknowledging the new king having 
heen signed by the privy councillors, was signed by nurs- 
bers of the nobility and gentry, and by the lord mayor 
and corporation of London, and by alt who attended the 
court. 

‘The king gave an audience to the duke of Wellington, 
when lis grace kissed hands, as first lord of the treasury. 
The other ministers and officers, and also the members 
of the Jaic king’s household, who attended the court, 
kissed hands, ou their re-appointment to office. 

‘The court broke up at half past four o’clock, 

‘Lhe king left the palace about half past 5 o’elock, on 
his return to Bushy Park, escorted by a detachment of 
the life guards, 

After the breaking up of the King’s court, the eabinet 
ministers re-assembied at the toreign office; there were 
present the lord chaneclior, the duke of Wellington, 
earls Bathurst, Rosslyn, and Aberdeen, viscount Mel- 
ville, lord Kitenborough, sir Robert Peel, sir George 
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Murray, the chancellor of the exchequer, and Mr. Her- 


ies. : : , 
7 The ministers remained in deliberation about 2 hours 


and a half, and broke up about 7 o’clock in the evening. 
Proclamation. 

Ilis majesty, accompanied by the duke of Gloucester 
and the earl of Errol, arrived at his palace in 5t. James’s 
about twenty minutes before 10 o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing, June 28th, from his residence in Bushy Park. 

‘At ten o’clock the firing of a double royal salute an- 

nounced the commencement of the ceremony of pio- 
claiming his majesty king William 1V.—Si George 
Gavler, king of arms, with the heralds and pursuivants in 
their robes of office, and eight officers of arms, on horse 
back, bearing massive silver maces, were in attendance 
in the court yard, at the west end of the palace. <A de- 
tachment of the life guards were drawn up opposite to 
the palace. ‘The public were admitted into the court 
yard to witness the ceremony. 
“A few minutes after 10 o’clock the window of the pre- 
sence chamber was thrown open, and the king came for- 
ward alone, habited in a suit of mourning, and wearing 
the riband of the order of the garter. His majesty bow- 
ed gracefully three times to the numerous assemblage in 
the court below, by whom he was greeted with the loud- 
est acclamations. 

A band of fifteen trumpets, who appeared in their 
splendid state dresses, immediately struck up ‘*God save 
the king.” All the assemblage uncovered on the ap- 
pearance of his majesty. ‘The duke of Cumberland, the 
duke of Sussex, the duke of Gloucester, prince Leopold, 
the cabinet ministers, and the great officers of state, form- 
ed themselves into a semicircle round the window, at 
which his majesty appeared. 

Sir George Nayler, as king of arms, from his station 
in the court yard, exactdy underneath the window where 
the king stood, then read the prociamation, announcing 
the decease of the late king and the accession of the pre- 
sent majesty. Sir George repeated the words “king 
William the fourth” in an exalted tone of voice, and the 
acclamation was then redoubled. ‘Phe band then played 
“(od save the king.”? [lis majesty, who had been agi- 
tated during the reading of the proclamation, bowed re- 
peatedly, and then retired. “he procession moved from 
the palace, and proceeded towards the city in the follow- 
ing order: —The deputy high bailiffof Westminster, (Mr. 
Hee), with a strong body of officers led the way. Next, 

‘'wo videttes of the Ist life guards, 
One ditto. 
The veterinary surgeon of ditto. 





Four pioneers, with their axes in the rest. 
rhe beadles of St. James’s and St. Martin’s parishes, in 
full dress, with their staves of office. 
A detachment of new police constables. 
Band of the royal horse guards, in state uniforms. 
Eight marshals on foot. 
The knight marshal and his attendants, 
‘The household troop. 
State band, kettle drums, and trumpets. 
Six pursuivants at arms on horseback, 
The heralds mounted. 
Garter king at arms, in his splendid suscort, supported 
by his sergeant at arms, with their maces. 
A. troop of life guards, 

In this order they proceeded slowly along the strand, 
and shortly after eleven o’clock arrived at St. Clement 
Danes church, the York herald was sent forward, and 
knocking with his baton at the gates, demanded an en- 
trance in the name of our sovereign Jord king William 
1V, in order to proclaim his accession to the throne.— 
Uhe city marshal supported by his racn, opened the gates 
just wide enough to allow the York herald to enter, and 
then closing them, condueted the royal herald to the 
lord mayor, who was sitting in his state coach opposite 
tothe temple gate. The herald having delivered his 
message to the ford mayor, his lordship gave orders to 
the city marshal to open the gates, and the cavaleade en- 
tered, sword in hand, drums beating, trumpets sounding, 
‘nd colors flying. ‘The populace were not idle on this 
Yeeasion; they rushed through the bar with terrific vio- 
lence, and bore down all Opposition. 

Having arrived at the end of Chance ry lane the king at 
“PNS again read the proclamation. ft was received with 
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loud cheering, waving of hats, handkerchiefs, and every 
other demonstration of loyalty and affection. 

The procession then proceeded towards St. Paul’s, 
the civic authorities in their state carriages, viz: 

‘Two city marshais. 
Lord mayor’s officers. 
The lord mayor, 
Carriages with the aldermen. 

The sheriffs. 
Town clerk—chamberlain, 

The troops or life guards, commanded by eapt. Burgh, 
having arrived in Cheapside, the proclamation was again 
read at the end of Wood street, and next at the Royal 
Exchange. ‘lhe band of music at the close of each pro- 
clamation, gave the national anthem of “God save the 
king.’? This rare and splendid pageant ended about 1 


'o’clock, at which time the Temple bar gates were thrown 


open, to remain so, probably, for some years to come. 

‘The peers were iu attendance on the 28th. The mar- 
quis of Lansdowne postponed the further consideration 
of the forgery bill to ‘Thursday, the 1st of July. 

On the 28th, the duke of Norfolk was sworn ina mem- 
ber of the privy council. 

Sir Herbert Taylor has been appointed by his majesty 
secretary to the privy purse, 

Herald’s college, June 28. 
‘The earl marshal’s order for a general mourning for his 
late majesty, king George the LV, 

In pursuance of an order of his majesty in council, the 
28th of June, 1830, these are to give public notice, that 
it is expected that all persons upon the present occasion 
of the death of his late majesty, of blessed memory, do 
put themselves into decent mourning; the said mourne 
ing to begin on Wednesday next, the 30th instant, 

Norrouk, earl marshal. 
In the house of lords, June 29. 

The duke of Wellington and viscount Lorton rose—the 
latter noble lord with a view of presenting a petition, but 
he immediately sat down again. 

‘The duke of JVellingion—my lords, a message from 
the king. 

The message was then handed by the clerk to the lord 
chancellor, who read it as follows, all the peers being 
uncovered :— 

“Wittram, R, 

“The king feels assured that the house of lords enters 
tains a just sense of the loss which his majesty and the 
country have sustained by the death of the late king, his 
majesty’s lamented brother; and that the house of lords 
sympathies with his majesty in the deep affliction in which 
his majesty is plunged by this mournful event. The 
king, having taken into his serious consideration the ad- 
vanced period of the session, and the state of the public 
business, feels unwilling to recommend the introduction 
of any new matter, which, by its postponement, would 
tend tothe detriment of the public service. His majesty 
has adverted to the provisions of the law which decrees 
the termination of parliament within an early period 
after the demise of the crown, and his majesty being of 
opinion that it will be most conducive to the general con- 
venience and to the public interests of the country to eall, 
with as litle delay as possible, a new parliament, his 
majesty recommends to the house of lords to make such 
temporary provisions as raay be requisite for the public 
service in the interval that may elapse between the close 
of the present session and the assembling of a new par- 
liament.”’ 

‘The duke of Hellington then pronounced an eulogium 
on the late king, and highly extolled the present and pro- 
posed— 

“That a humble address be presented to his majesty, 
to assure his majesty that we fully participate in the se- 
vere aijliction his majesty is suffering on account of the 
death of the late king, his majesty’s brother, ct blessed 
and glorious memory. 

“That we shall ever remember with affectionate grati- 
tude that our late sovereign, under circumstances of une 
exampled difficulty, maintained the ancient glory of this 
country in war, and, during a period of long duration, se- 
cured to his people the inestimable biessings of internal 

concord and external peace. 

“To offer his majesty our humble and heartfelt congra- 





iulations on hus iiayesty *s happy accession lo the threne. 
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“To assure his majesty of our loyal devotion to his 
majesty’s sacred person, and to express an entire confi- 
dence, founded on our experience of his majesty’s benefi- 
cent character, that his majesty, animated by sincere love 
for the country, which his majesty has served from his 
earliest years, will, under the favor of Divine Provi- 
dence, direct all his efforts to the maintenance of the re- 
formed religion, established by law; to the protection of 
the rights and liberties, and to the advancement of the 
happiness and prosperity, of all classes of his majesty’s 
faithful people.” 

Earl Grey and viscount Goderich supported the ad- 
dress. It was passed unanimously. 

The message in the house of commons was presented 
by sir Robert Peel, who also moved an address, &c. It 
was seconded by Mr. Brougham, and unanimously 
agreed to. It was the same as that proposed by the duke 
of Wellington; no other business was transacted—but 
there was some speaking in the house of lords concern- 
ing the unhappy state of things in Ireland, wherein the 
people appear to he much agitated as well as greatly suf- 

ering from the want of food. 

It was thought that no material change in the ministry 
would take place immediately, and Willliam LV is said to 
have sent for the duke of Wellington, and to have ex- 
pressed his full confidence in him. This was hardly 
to have been expected. 

The oaths of allegiance were taken by the members of 
parliament on the 26th June, and it was supposed that 
that body would be dissolved immediately. 

The *‘Courier” says—We understand that his majesty 
has been pleased to express his intention of being the 
chief mourner at the funeral of the late king. After the 
last duties have been paid to the deceased sovereign, the 
king will, probably, visit Scotland, and perhaps lreland, 
but nothing appears to have been positively fixed on this 
subject. 

At an early hour onthe 28th June, his majesty present- 
ed himself at the window of St. James’ palace, betore 
which several thousand persons had assembled. By 
some Jack in office the spectators were ordered to be 
dispersed which was speedily done by the life guards. — 
On the arrival of the heralds to proclaim the accession, 
the king re-appeared at the window, and finding a vacant 
space below, which previously was crowded, with some 
degree of surprise said, **What has become of the peo- 
ple??? On being told they had been removed,—‘‘By 
whose orders?” next inquired his majesty. The king 
was so dissatisfied with the answer as to command the 
gates of the court yard immediately to be re-opened, 
and the public to be re-admitted, who soon re-assembled 
in great numbers and cheered their sovereign vociferous- 


ly. 





FRANCE AND ALGIERS. 
“7 0 his excellency the president of the council of min- 
isters. 
“From the camp at Sidi Ferruch, 
June 19, two o’clock, P. M. 

“Prince,—The enemy had occupied since the 15th 
the camp of Staoneli. Onthe 17th and 18th they had 
shown, in front of our position, fewer men than on the 
preceding day; however, they had received considerable 
reinforcements. On the 18th, in the evening, the con- 
tingents of Constantina, Oran, and Titeri, and a great 
part of the ‘Turkish militia of Algiers, had united. The 
force of these several corps amounted to about forty 
thousand men. ‘Their confidence was the greater as 
the French army had remained for four days immoveable 
in its position. 1 waited, before I gave orders to advance, 
for the landing of the conveyances, the provisions, and the 
materiel for the siege. This inactivity had been inter- 
preted ina different manner; and the aga of Algiers, 
whe marched at the head of the militia, had thought that 
an attack would give him some chances of success. Bat- 
terics erected the day betore, between Staoneli and our 
positions, had discovered hisproject to me, and every 
thing was prepared to give him a good reception. On 
the 19th, at day-break, the enemy’s army advanced in a 
line much more extended than the front of our position; 
but their greatest cfforts were directed against the bri- 
gades Clouet and Achard. This was the place where the 
Turkish militia were. Their attack was made with 





much resolution. Some janissaries penetrated into the 
entrenchments which covered the front of our battalions 
—they mettheir death. The third brigade of the qj. 
vision of Berthezene, and the two first brigades of the 
division of Loverdo, were attacked by the contingents of 
Constantina and Oran. After having suffered the enemy 
to advance to the bottom of the ravine which covered the 
position, general Loverco charged them at the point of 
the bayonet.—Many of the Arab infantry were killed, 
After having repulsed the enemy, the brigade of Clouet 
resumed the offensive. The ardor of the troops was 
such that it would have been difficult to restrain them, 
The brigades of Achard and Poret de Morvan then ad- 
vanced to support the brigade of Clouet. The decisive 
moment was come. I ordered the attack of the enemy’s 
batteries and camp. The two first brigades of the diyj- 
sion of Loverdo, led by generals Damremont and d’Uzur, 
marched first; the third brigade, which had been detach. 
ed to the right, followed, under the command of general 
W’Arcine, the movement of the brigade of Clouet. Three 
regiments of the division of Hescars advanced to form 
the reserve. It would be difficult to point out the en. 
thusiasm which the troops manifested when the order to 
attack the camp was given. The march was performed 
with extraordinary rapidity. In spite of the difficulties 
of the ground, the artillery, which was all of the new mo- 
del, was always inthe first line. Its extreme nobility 
must have greatly contributed to the terror of the enemy, 
In the opinion of all those who took part in the battle of 
Staoneli, the question between the ancient and the new 
system will appear decided. The fire of the batteries, 
which the enemy had erected, in part of his camp, did 
not stop our troops fora moment. The eight brass guns 
in them were taken by the 20th regiment of the line, 
The Turks and Arabs had taken flight in all directions, 
Their camp fell into our power; 400 tents were standing; 
those of the aga of Algiers, of the beys of Constantina, 
and ‘Titeri, are very magnificent. We found a consider- 
able quantity of powder and ball, magazines of provi- 
sions, several flocks of sheep, and about 100 camels, 
which will add to our means of conveyance. Our soldiers 
slept under the enemy’s tents. 

‘lhe conduct of the troops of all arms has answered the 
confidence of the king. Most of the officers of the staff 
were not yet mounted; they did their duty on foot with 
indefatigable ardor. Lieut. general Berthezene led 
his division with the talent and coolness that were ex- 
pected from his longexperience. When I have receiv- 
ed the reports of the lieut. generals, I will acquaint your 
excellency with the names of the officers and soldiers 
who have most distinguished themselves. 

The number of the wounded amounts to about 300; 
the wounds are in general not very dangerous; and the 
halfofthose who have received them will soon retarn to 
their duty. The landing continues with great activity; 
many horses have been put on shore to-day, and a still 
greater number will be landed to-morrow. The weather 
is magnificent; the summer, which had been backward, 
appears to have begun at last. However, the heat is not 
greater than it is at Paris at the summer solstice. Dur- 
ing the day a constant breeze has refreshed the air. In 
the next three or four days the army will be able to ap- 
proach Algiers. It seems certain that the enemy has pre- 
pared no means of defence between that city and 
camp. 

The Arabs are discouraged—several of them have al- 
ready presented themselves at our out-posts; they agree 
in saying that their fear of the dey has made them march 
against the French army. ‘The day of Staoneli may give 
occasion to numerous desertions. 

I have the honor to be, &e. 
COUNT DE BOURMONT. 


(Signed) 


To his excellency the minister of marine and colonics. 
On board the Provence, in the bay of 
Sidi Ferruch, June 19. 
Sir,—The enemy, reinforced by a body of ‘Turkish in- 
fantry, attacked our positions; they were repulsed, pur 
sued to their positions, which were all carried, and the 
carriages, artillery, tents, and baggage, remained in the 
power ot our troops, which now occupy those same po- 
sitions. Such is the result of the day, which has been 
communicated to me from the head quarters of his ex- 
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_ the same answer was given them. 


named as a candidate for a seat in the state senate, has 
- ocen requested by certain gentlemen of the district to 


F trom his reply, dated July 14, 1830, is generally interest- 






the enemy p 
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~ on its arrival, and which risked its safety; it is moored at 
~ the opening of the bay, in a position where it ean resist 
4 with advantage the wind and the waves. 


‘to you, several vessels, asking the maritime prefect to 


" in the peninsula can only supply enough for the troops 
- which oceupy it. 
 cupy, and which is ata distance from the magazines, will 
- render it necessary to form convoys, which, considering 
the kind of enemy we have to deal with, will require the 
' employment of numerous escorts. 
- ceded to the desire which the general-in-chief has ex- 


- the crews, and to intrust the guard of that important po- 
sition to the marines, 
- tion of the garrison, and have selected captain Kugon of 
the navy to take command of it. 
_ togive an account to your excellency of the arrange- 
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mmander-in-chief, who has sent to me 
celia ot peskets, which I hasten to send by the Zebra 
Othe ships of war Griffen, Alerte, and another support- 
ed the troops on the east peninsula; they were going to 
he supported by the Iphigene frigate, when the retreat of 
revented its being carried into effect. 
The fleet continues with activity the unloading and 
janding of all the materiel, 20 days provisions for the 
whole army, 1,000 horses, all the artillery that has been 
asked for, and even more, and a numerous materiel, 
have been landed. I expect the remainder of the con- 
yoy in two or three days. 
The weather has been very fine to-day; the calm has 
hindered admiral Rosamel’s division from sailing. ‘The 
Provence has quitted the position of attack which it took 


| have sent to Toulon, as I had the honor to announce 


send back provisions, and, above all, water, with which 
we have no means to supply ourselves. — The wells made 


The advanced position which we oc- 


I have readily ac- 
pressed to me, to cause the peninsula to be occupied by 
I am going to see to the composi- 


I shall have the honor 


ments which will be made.—Accept, sir, &e. 
(Signed) : DUPERRE. 
TELEGRAPHIC DESPATCH, 
The maritime prefect of Toulon to his excellency the 
minister of marine. 

Toulon, June 27. 
Six thousand Arabs presented themselves on the 20th 
at our out-posts, to make their submission to the French 
army. ‘hey have been desired to return to their homes, 
and they have promised todoso. In the following night 
another corps of Arabs presented themselves. Our 
troops were preparing to repulse them, but the Arabs 
fired their arms in the air, made their submission, and 





POLITICAL VIEWS. 
Mr. A. L. Dabney, of Gloucester, Va. having been 


declare his political opinions. ‘Ihe following extract 


ing, and there is a frankness in it which we should like 
to see generally imitated. His remark that it is the 
tariff and internal improvement policy that now divides 
the parties in the United States, is certainly true, and his 
bearing towards gen. Jackson because that he has “adopt- 
ed southern principles distinctly and avowedly,”’ is hon- 
orable to Mr. Dabney, as shewing that he regards ‘‘mea- 
‘ures and not men.” We admice such candor—and 
whatever may be our own opinions on the vitally interest- 
ig Matters, shall always respect the honest opinions of 
others shewn by the consistency of their conduct—but we 
“0 despise those grovelling politicians who can see the 
Shape ofa “weasel” ora “whale” in a cloud, as others 
point it out to them; who are looking at the ¢ail of some 
Fan mon coat, that, when he turns a sharp corner, 
wit ae a glimpse of his twisting, and twist as he 
ing’, q F ‘he yeas and nays in congress, with the proceed- 
- ane in many of the state legislatures, &e. in regard 
Nala principles which now divide parties, as Mr. 
melanst ays present us with many distinguished and 
le te toly Instances of bare-faced submissions of princt- 
tO the changing “politics of the day.” 
MR, DABNEY’S LETTER. 
Geni ; Gloucester, July 14, 1830. 
ntlemen: Your letter of the 12th inst. was handed 


the regard you have so obligingly expressed for me, it I 
failed to return youa speedy and candid reply. I have 
ever considered myselt a republican, and those who 
have known me best, have never doubted my claim to 
such a character. Iam aware indeed, that my course in 
the last presidential election subjected my political prin- 
ciples to much misconstruction. It was the fashion at 
that period of exeitement, to style gen. Jaekson the re- 
publican, and Mr. Adams the federal candidate.—But I 
did not see the propriety of this distinction, and believin 
that neither of them was in truth a republican, I selecte 
Mr. Adams, whose past life appeared to me best calcu- 
lated to qualify him for civil office, and gave him my sup- 
port. It was, for the reason already stated, reluctantly 
given. He had never been a favorite with me, and the 
course of his administration was directly at variance with 
the principles which [ had ever advocated. But I did not 
entertain a hope that the proposed change of men would 
effect any change of measures. Botheandidates seemed 
pledged to the same parties; for Mr. Adams’ message of 
December, 1825, when stripped of the mists of his rhet- 
oric, recommended no principles that gen. Jackson’s 
votes in the senate had not previously sanctioned. My 
choice, then, was merely one between men; and in mak- 
ing it, | was influenced simply by,the consideration that 
one was an experienced statesman, and the othera gal- 
lant soldier. 

How much of the federalism of 1798 now survives, I 
have not the means of judging, having never enjoyed the 
confidence of any person who professed it as his creed; 
and know nothing of its principles, but as they were dee 
veloped in the prominent official acts of the elder Mr, 
Adams. ‘These, in the earliest lessons of my political 
preceptors, I was taught to disapprove; and my subse- 
quent reflections, divested, as far as I could divest them, 
of the prejudices of my education, have strengthened my 
conviction of their unfitness for such a government as 
ours. But the principles that now divide parties in the 
U. States, are easily understood, and may be accurately 
stated; and I shall not object, if you please, to make 
these the tests of republicanism and federalism. ‘They 
are the taciff and internal improvement by the general 
government; and united, they are styled the *‘American 
system.”? Against this system, and each branch of it, 
I have ever contended earnestly and sincerely, and no 
candidate for preferment, professing its principles, can 
ever gain my confidence. 

Towards gen. Jackson my feelings are more favora- 
ble than they have been. He has now adopted southern 
principles distinctly and avowedly—to withhold my ap- 
probation, then, would be glaringly inconsistent with the 
whole tenor of my professions. His rejection of the 
Maysville road bill, &e. had not been expected by me, 
and had seemed rather to be wished than anticipated, by 
many of his avowed supporters. But my neutrality had 
been established long before. I had opposed his elec- 
tion openly and zealously, until opposition was hopeless; 
from the moment of his election, | regarded him as the 
president, not cf a party, but of the nation; and entitled, 
therefore, to the liberal support of all who enjoyed the 
benefit of his government. And I now judge his actions, 
precisely as | would do, if my vote had assisted to place 
him where he is. 

1 recognize among you, gentlemen, a member of the 
electoral college which gave the votes of Virginia to gen, 
Jackson. How far my opinions on the subject of his ad- 
ministration, may affect my filness, for the station of sen- 
ator of this district, | shall not determine. You have re- 
quired them of me, and I have not hesitated to meet the 
requisition. 

The rest of the letter has reference to matters purely 
local. 

§C The following is just exactly on the opposite 
side,—in its conclusions, and equally honest— 

from the Cincinnati Advertiser. 
To the electors of the first congressional district of Ohio. 

I have always been opposed in principle to the south- 
ern practice of candidates for office addressing the pub- 
lie in their own behalf; nor should I now adopt this 
course, but that opinions I have formed and expressed 
concerning public interests, have been so variougly re- 





"eon the day of its date, and I should be unworthy of 


presented (or rather misrepresented) as to render it pro- 
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r, for my own justification, that I should lay them be- 
ore you. 

It never has been my intention to seck office, nor is 
this publication now made with a view of soliciting your 
suffrages, but of showing you that I still adhere to the 
same principles upon which 1 have acted for several 
years, and that whoever may be liable to the charge of 
changing their opinions, [ am not. 

It is well known that I advocated the election of gene- 
ral Jackson to the office of president of the United States, 
at the first canvass when he failed, and at the second 
when he was elected by a large majority.—I did not es- 
pouse his cause from admiration of his services as a mili- 
tary man, but because I thought I perceived in his char- 
acter a firmness of purpose, and an independence of feel- 
ing, that would not permit him to play the demagogue, 
or sacrifice the great interests of the nation, to gratily a 
faction, in any quarter of the union, however tormidable 
it might be. lL also felt satisfied his opinions upon the 
subject of the tariff and internal improvements were the 
same withmyown. I knew it was asserted by the friends 
of the other candidates, both in the newspapers and at 
public and private meetings, that he was hostile to these 
measures, and that the south supported him on the 
ground that he was opposed to them; while the people of 
the middle states openly and publicly advocated his elec- 
tion, because he was friendly to those interests. 

So strong, indeed, was the attachment of the people of 
this eounty to the policy, that when Mr. Baldwin (who 
was one of the earliest advocates for the election of 
general Jackson, in the state of Pennsylvania, and to 
whom in some measure had been attributed the origin of 
the system of internal improvements and the tariff) visit- 
ed this city, the Jackson party gave him a dinner, which 
was familiarly denominated the tariff and internal im- 
provement dinner, and was intended to indentify gene- 
ral Jackson with the system. I did not, however, re- 
pose confidence in newspaper assertions on either side; 
but drew my conclusions from his conduct and votes in 
congress, while a senator from ‘Tennessee, in the ses- 
sions of 1825-4, and 1824-5, which | then thought was a 
sure guarantee, that the internal system, so essential to 
the prosperity of the western country, had in him a firm 
consistent supporter. 

In those years he voted for several bills for internal 
improvements, and upon most of them in opposition to 
the southern senators, who then were, as well as now, 
hostile to this system, and can see nothing in the con- 
stitution that will justify the making of roads and canals, 
to increase the facilities of internal commerce between 
the states; although they ean find in that instrument suf- 
ficient authority tor congress to line the Atlantic shore 
from Maine to Mexico with improvements for promot- 
ing external commerce, The bills for which president 
Jackson voted while senator were Ist. A bill authorizing 
a road from Memphis, in the state of ‘Tennessee, to Lit- 
tie Rock, in the territory of Arkansas. 2d. A bill for 
laying out and making certain roads in Florida, 3d. A 
billto procure necessary surveys of roads and canals. — 
Ath. A bill to improve the navigation of the Mississip- 
pi, Ohio, and Missouri rivers. 5th, A bill for laying out 
and making a road in the state of Missouri. 6th. A bill 
to subscribe stock in the Chesapeake and Delaware 
canal company. 7th. A bill toextend the Cumberland 
road to Zanesville. Lam aware that a bill was passed the 
last session of congress, and approved by the president, 
making appropriations tor the extension and repair ot 
the Cumberland road: but it is understood the power to 
make and improve this road rests upen a compact be- 


tween the general government and the states west of 


Ohio, by which one-tenth part of the nett proceeds of 
the public lands of the same are to be applied to the 
muking of roads from the seaboard to and through those 
states, and not upon the general power of congress under 
the constitution to make internal improvements. 

In the years 1824-5, when the aforesaid bills were paes- 
ed and sustained by the votes of general Jackson, the na- 
tional debt was upwards of one hundred millions of dol- 
lars; and if ever there was a great necessily to postpone 
internal improvements in order lo pay it, it was then, 
rather than now, When it does not excecd forty-five mil- 
lions. “Lhe national debt is paid at the rate of 
lous per annum, by the operation of what 


teu mil- 
called the 
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sinking fund, And no president is entitled to any credit 


for it: he does no more by any act of his towards it tha 
any of youdo. ‘There always has been, and will continue 
to be, a sufficient fund for this purpose, and leave q ion 
plus of at least two millions, to be annually applied if 
congress think proper, to the improvement of the coun 
try by roads and eanals. 

The acts of the president during the last session of 
congress, have convinced me that he is now essentiaj| 
opposed to the system of internal improvements, and} 
have my doubts whether the destruction of the tariff wil} 
not follow. It is proper I should state the acts to which 
Lallude. The first is his message to congress accom. 
panying his veto to the Maysville and Lexington tur). 
pike. 2d, Eis veto to the bill to subseribe stock to the 
Washington and Fredericktown turnpike. This road 
connects the Cumberland road with Washington city 
and is therefore in my view purely national. 3, Tie 
retaining for further consideration, the Louisville ang 
Portland canal bill. 

‘The advocates of gen. Jackson who are determined to 
adhere to him under all circumstances, but who cannot 
deny the nationality of the Louisville and Portland cana} 
bill, have made several excuses for this act; some of 
which it may not be deemed improper to notice. The 
first is, the conduct of the opposition, in determin. 
ing to push internal improvements so far, that the presi. 
dent would be obliged to break down the system, or it 
would break him down. Ido not by any means admit 
the truth of this position, because the president was said 
to have a majority of forty in the house of represents 
tives, and a decided majority in the senate, and un¢-r 
such circumstances [ cannot well see how the minority 
could control. But admitting itto be true, it surely 
could not have paralized the president’s powers of dis- 
erimination, and deprived him of the capacity of distin- 
guishing between bills that were local or national in their 
object, and approving the one, and rejecting the other, 

The most plausible reason that has been assigned for 
the retention of the Louisville canal bill is, that congress, 
by a bill providing for the survey of the falls of Ohio, to 
ascertain the practicability of removing its obstructions, 
had made up an issue between the canal and the falls— 
and that it was proper, under such cireumstances, the 
bill should be retained for consideration until its issue is 
determined. When I first saw this excuse in the Tele- 
graph, it appeared to me to have weight, and I was sur- 
prized the president had not assigned it as a reason for 
his retention; but on an examination of the light house 
bill, the one referred to as containing the provison, | 
find the reason, strong as it is, does not in fact exist. 
The part of the light house bill on which this assertion is 
founded, is in these words, as published in the Tele 
graph: ‘State of Indiana. ‘Three hundred dollars for 
making a survey, of the north western channel through 
the rapids of the Ohio river, to ascertain the expediency 
and expense of removing obstructions to its navigation.’ 
Surely the object of this appropriation is not to make up 
an issue between the canal and the river, as is said; for 
it had been, the different channels of the river (of which 
there are three) would have been made subject of sur- 
vey, not the north west alone; but to ascertain whether 
that channel, now dangerous in consequence of its ob- 
structions, could be so tar improved as to render it alike 
navigable with the middle of the Kentucky shute. ‘That 
this is the object, must be apparent to every one; and 
another thing is equally apparent, the miserable sub: 
terfuge to which a party editor will sometime resort, t0 
deceive and mislead the people. 

Always having been an advocate for measures rather 
than men, and not being convinced by the argument ot 
the president, eontained in his message, or by the 
speeches of the southern representation, that the views 











of public policy L had heretofore entertained were incl 
rect, | could not feel that the interest of the states woult 
be promoted by his re-election, Entertaining these ideas, 
I should have remained silent, but for the attitude i 
which L was placed, by being nominated as a Jacksonian, 
by the people of Sycamore township, as a candidate fot 
congress, at the ensuing election. Respect for them 
hand rayself required that L should make known my op!” 
jious, and not sulfer myself to be elected ander . 
jeolurs. | prize too highly the privilege of an Americe™ 
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citizen, to form and express his opinion of public men } rel and vesting. Last year having about 30,000 worms, 


and public measures, to relinquish it for any oflice in the 
giftfof the people. 1 therefore addressed a letter to N, 
Schoonmaker, esq. of Sycamore, one of the committec 
of said township. 

This letter recapitulates the arguments used above, 
and concludes by saying that the writer would withdraw 
hisname if his sentiments were not approved. } ; 

Inreply to the letter, I received trom the committee 
of six, appointed to draft an address recommending me 
tothe district, &c. a communication, stating they regret- 
ted, but felt it their duty to inform me their sentiments 
yaried so essentially from mine, that they could not con- 
scientiously discharge the duties assigned them as a com- 
mittee, and must withdraw from me their individual sup- 

ort. Although this is not strictly a withdrawal of the 
nomination, itis virtually so; and I find many of the lead- 
ing Jacksonians throughout the county still adhere to the 
yresident, and have adopted his views. In conformity, 
therefore, with the closing sentence of my letier, [ now 
withdraw myself from the canvass, 1 hope, however, 
the friends of internal improvements and the tariff 
will take up some candidate on whom they can rely, tor 
afirm, energetic, and consistent support of western in- 
ierests. The crisis is alarming—in attachment for men, 
we appear to be losing sight of our most important inter- 
ests. Your fellow citizen, D. WADE. 

July, 1830, 





CULTURE OF SILK. 
From the Americun Farmer. 

J. S. Skinner, esq. The following letter affords in- 
formation of great value to persons contemplating the 
culture of silk. I particularly invite attention to the re- 
marks which are printed in ¢éalics at the close of the 
third paragraph, relative to the ease with which all 
branches of the silk culture may be learned and practis- 
ed. The intelligent people at Kconomy find no difficul- 
ty in reeling silk; Jet this be borne in mind by those who 
are endeavoring to sell cocoons, 

That there may be no doubt asto the correctness of 
the statements in this letter, it is proper to observe, that 
the writer, Mr, Rapp, is the principal, or the head of the 
very respectable society at Economy, Pennsylvania, and 
that his statements are entitled to the most unlimited con- 
fidence. 





Here we have a practical illustration of what can be 
done in the way of making silk in this country, and | 
beg leave to call the attention of the whole doubting fami- 
ly to the facts stated. I particularly commend the letter 
to the attention of those who insist upon the difliculty of 
acquiring the art of filature—reeling silk. [may be per- 
mitted to relate an anecdote in point here. About three 
weeks ago, a lady from the Eastern Shore called on me 
to know where she could sell cocoons. I could not in- 
form her; and recommended that she should reel them 
herself. She thought she would not be able, and I hand- 
ed hera small treatise on the subject which had been 
published inthe Farmer. She went home, and a day or 
two since I learned that she kad with little difficulty suc- 
ceeded in reeling and making most excellent silk, on the 
common family reel. It may be added, that my corres- 
pondence from all parts of the country furnishes the 
gratifying intelligence, that the silk culture is making ra- 
pid progress, GIDEON Lb. SMITH. 


Economy, (Pa.) June 30th, 1830. 


we again raade some vesting, and near one hundred hand- 
kerchiefs of a good quality, being the first ever made 
here, or this side of the mountains. We did not wish to 
sell any, but distributed them, for sake of encouragement, 
among the members of our society, particularly among 
those immediately engaged in attending and promoting 


this juvenile branch of domestic fabrication, Finding 


the experiment to answer well, we have erected a two 


story house, 24 by 44, particularly arranged and adapted 
for the worms, as weil asthe various operations of the 
silk manufacture, and have at this time, near one million 
of worms, in a prosperous condition: two-thirds are now 
spinning and done spinning. Ilaving only about 1,500 
of the white mulberry trees from two to three years old, 
which do not furnish food enough, we gather the leaves 
of the black mulberry in the surrounding timber land, 
which have heretofore answered as well as the white. 
‘This season however having been very wet with us, the 
worms fed on the black did not continue so healthy, nei- 
ther did they produce so large a cocoun, as those fed exe 
clusively on the white. It is more proper to confine one 
set of worms to the same leaf, as achange from black to 
white, or from white to black, does not agree so well 
with the worm. 
Fermales from 12to 15 years of age, are amply suffi- 
cient to attend to the worms within doors; the leaves are 
gathered, and brought in by the school children after 
school hours. Upon the whole we are highly pleased 
with the experiment, and consider ita pleasant and agree 
able employment, mostly for a class of people, who ina 
general way do not apply their time tothe best advantage. 
Adhering to the instructions given in the ‘*American 
Furmer,” and books treating on the cuiture and manufac- 
ture of silk, we find NO DIFFICULTY in keeping the worms 
healthy, unwinding or reeling the silk, or weaving it. 
‘The culture of this commodity and the manufacturing 
of it cannot be too strongly recommended to the Amerie 
can public, asthe United States possess climate and soil 
in abundance for the attainment of this desirable object. 
Not many years have elapsed since the first attempt 
was made by our society to manufacture broadcloth by 
machinery this side of the mountains: the undertaking 
was then thought preposterous by many persons; but that 
enterprize has been crowned with good success. Numee 
rous woollen and cotton factories have been erected to 
accompany the former, and | have no doubt ina few 
years to see the third branch, even silk manufactories, 
added to the number in our happy country. 
L icave it optional with you to publish the above or 
part of it, as you deém proper. Respectfully yours, &c. 
FREDERICK RAPP, 
NATIVE GRAPES. 
We hasten to publish the following very interesting ar- 
ticle from the pen of a practical and patriotic gentlemen, 
who has long been engaged in making large quantities of 











American wine. 

In furtherance of his object we may add—that we well 
revollect to have heard the late valued Mr. Bayard, of 
Delaware, (who was an excellent judge of wines, as well 
as many other things), speak of an accidental call that he, 
and another member of congress, made upon a Quaker 
eentleman near Philadelphia, during the summer session 
of 1798, by whom they were kindly entertained, though 
entire strangers to the farmer, and with whom they din- 
ed, being served with excellent wine, which Mr. B. and 





GiInron B. Smuru, Esa. 

Str,—Your favor dated 29th ultimo came to hand in 
(ue course. I am in some measure surprized to hear 
that the small experiment, Which has been made by our 
Society in the culture of silk, should have drawn the at- 
tention of travellers so much, as to transport the news to 
the principal cities of our great republic; and while you 
4pologrze for your inquiry, 1 have only to say, that | 
feel pleasure in giving any information in my power on 
& subject, which I consider of very creat interest and im- 
portance to the general welfare of our enterprizing coun- 
iry, for the promotion of which you have done so much, 

fa reply, 1 would mention, that in the spring of 1828 
a mane 4 small beginning to raise silk worms, which 
a8 been attended with good success. We made of the 


histriend thought was a very superior sherry. After 
they had pronounced judgment onthe wine, and given 
ample testimony of its goodness, the farmer led them into 
a cellar, where they found some 20 or 30 casks, marked 
with the years in which the wine was made, and very 
neatly arranged, with no small quantity of bottles, ap- 
parently filled alsu with wine, as no doubt they were; 
and the farmer told themthat all was made from the 
Little, or Frost Grape, as it iscommonly called, and that 
he had been in the habit of making two barrels a year, for 
a long time past, which cost him only a trifle—some of 
which, when ripened by age, he gave away, reserving the 
rest for his own moderate use and those of his friends who 
might call upon him; and that the wine which they had 
honored, by treely partaking of, (when other good drinka- 





irst crop some 15 or 18 yards of stripe for female appa- 


bics were present), was from this grape. 
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From the Georgetown Columbian Gazette. | 
Mr. Enitror:—As there is now growing over the 
whole face otf our country, thousands of bushels of wild 
grapes, and as the fox grape is now nearly of the size it 
will come to when at maturity, I have written the accom- 
panying receipt, which if you publish in your useful pa- 
per, it may be some advantage to the public in general. 
I have, according to this receipt, made wines of various 
qualities, some of which accompanies this—it was some- 
times at three or four years old equal to the best Madei- 
ra, according to the opinion of good judges, and none 
of it so bad as the low priced rot gut wines now import- 
ed, such as your Malazas, Clarets, €9c. and it is as salu- 
brious as the best of those imported. I have made 
wine of a fox grape that was pronounced by Mr. Jeffer- 
son and others, equal to the Burgundy of Chambertin, 
one of the best wines in France, and it was at the time 
compared with Burgundy he had on his table, imported 
by himself when he was president of the United States. 
nd last autumn I made a pipe of wine from the com- 
mon small grape, growing spontaneously on the fences, 
Stone-heaps and shrubs, by some called the Chicken, 
and by others the Ciolyon grape; it is the vitis-sylvestris, 
or blue bunch grape of Bartram. This wine was pro- 
nounced by several ladiesand gentlemen recently trom 
France, equal to, andof the flavor of Burgundy, that 
costin France jive francs per bottle. I am, sir, very 
respectfully, yours, &c. JOHN ADLUM., 
To make wine of immature grapes. 

Although wine may be made in any stage of their 
growth, and of any kind of grape, I would advise them 
to be left on the vines until they have attained their full 
size; and as the skin and stem of the unripe grape has 
no bad flavour, the grapes may be used in any stage of 
their growth. Grapes of different sorts and sizes may 
be mixed together. 

The following receipt is for ten gallons, which may be 
increased to any quantity by taking the fruit, &c. in pro- 
portion. 

To a tub of the capacity of fifteen or twenty gallons, 
take forty pounds of immature grapes, (mo matter for 
the variety, whether wild or cultivated,) and bruise them 
in suceessive portions, by a pressure sufficient to burst 
the berries without breaking the seeds; four gallons of 
water are then to be poured into the vessel, and the con- 
tents are to be carefully stirred and squeezed by the hand 
until the whole of the juice and pulp are separated from 
the solid matters. ‘The materials are then to remain at 
rest for a period from six to twenty-four hours, when 
they are to be strained through a cOarse bag, by as much 
force as can be conveniently applied to them—one gal- 
lon of fresh water may afterwards be passed through 
the marc, for the purpose of removing any soluble mat- 
ter which may have remained behind. ‘Twenty-five 
pounds of good clean sugar, either brown or white, are 
now to be dissolved in the juice thus procured, and the 
total bulk of the fluid made up with water, to the amount 
of ten gallons and a half. 

The liquor thus obtained is the artificial must, which 
is equivalent to the juice of the grape. It is now to be 
introduced into a tub of sufficient capacity, over which a 
blanket or similar texture, covered by a board, is to be 
thrown, the vessel being placed in a temperature of 
from 60° to 80° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. Here it 
may remain for twenty-four hours or two days, accord- 
ing to the symptoms of fermentation which it may show, 
and from this tub it may be drawn into the cask in which 
it isto ferment. When in the cask it must be filled to 
the bung-hole, that the scum which arises from the bot- 
tom may be thrown out—as the fermentation proceeds, 
and the bulk of the liquor in the cask diminishes, the su- 
perfluous portion of the must (viz. the half gallon,) 
which was made for the express purpose, must be pour- 
ed in, so asto keep the liquor still near the dung- hole. 
When the fermentation becomes a little languid, as may 
be known by the diminution of the hissing noise, the 
bung is to be driven in and a hole bored by its side, into 
which a wooden peg is to be fitted—this peg may be 
drawn once in two or three days tor « few minutes, to 
let the air that has been generated escape; and in about 
three weeks ov a month nt may be drove in permanently 





tight. 





—. 

The wine thus made must be put ina cool cellar Qs it 
is no longer necessary to promote the fermentating ee 
cess, If the operator is not inclined to bestow any / 
ther Jabour or expense, he may examine it in some idee 
cold day in January or February, or the beginning of 
March, when if it is fine and bright, as it frequently wi)) 
be, it may be bottled without further precautions. ‘[, 
insure its fineness, however, it is the better practice to 
rack or deeant it towards the end of December jnty , 
fresh cask, (fumigated with sulphur,) so as to clear it o 
its lees. At this time also the operator will be able ;, 
determine whether it is not too sweet for his views, |, 
this case, instead of racking it, &c. he will stir up the 
lees, so as to renew the fermenting process, taking care 
also to increase the temperature at the same time. Aj 
whatever time the wine is racked it ought to be fined, 
Sometimes it may be necessary to rack it a second ting 
into a fresh cask, (if the wine is not perfectly bright, 
and again repeat the operation of fining. Al these y¢. 
movals should be made in clear, dry, and if possible, jy 
cold weather. In any case it must be bottled durin 
the month of March. . 


The wine produced will generally be brisk, and sim). 
Jar in its qualities to the wines of Champaign, with the 
strength of the best Sillery. 

Circumstances which cannot always be controlled, 
will sometimes cause it to be sweet and still, and y 
others to be dry. 

Variations of the process described above. 

The skin of the grape or the whole marc, as well x 
the juice may be fermented together in the vat or tu), 
along with the sugar, in the first stage of the process,— 
The fermentation will thus be more rapid, and the wie 
hha stronger and Jess sweet, but it will acquire more 
flavor. 


Cream of tartar, or, which is preferable, crude tar- 
tar, may be added to the must in the proportion of six 
ounces to ten gallons, or one pound to a barrel. 

It it is wished to have a very sweet as well as brisk 
wine, the sugar may be increased five pounds for every 
ten gallons. And in this ease, if the fruit is increased to 
fifty pounds instead of forty, or in that proportion, ani 
keep it two years in the cask, 7¢ will assume a Madeira 


Havor, and ii will be a pleasanter and better wine than 


most Madeira now imported. If the wine is intended to 
be less sweet, ‘iat is, five pounds less of sugar to the ten 
gallons, if it is not bottled in March, it will, after the 
month of August or September, be a better wine that 
the French Madeira now imported. But in all the 
above processes, if it is bottled in March, it will seven 
times out of ten sparkle like Champaign. And 4l 
sparkling wines, to drink them in pertection, ought to be 
drank in from twelve to eighteen months after it 3 
made,’ 


To insure briskness without excessive sweetness, tle 
fruit must be increased to fifty pounds, when the sugar 
is from 25 to 30 pounds. If, during the fermentation 0! 
wine thus formed,there should appear any danger 0! 
the sweetness vanishing altogether, it may be racked into 
a cask, fumigated with sulphur, and the fermentatioi 
checked by fining. Thus it will be speedily fit for use. 

The best mode of fining wines that I am acquainted 
with, is as follows, say for a cask of from thirty to thirly- 
tour gallons: P 

Draw off a gallon or more wine, then take one quart 
of milk immediately from the cow after milking and 
before any separation takes place, to which add two table 
spoonstul of salt and one ol tie sweet spirits of nilre— 
mix it with the wine drawn, and pour it into your cask 
and stir it well, and leave the bung loose for about twelve 
hours, and then drive it tight, and in from eight to te? 
days it will be beautifully fine and bright, and is read) 
to bottle. :; 

It the fermentation is complete, and all the swee 
principle turned to alcohol, fining is unnecessary, *S 4 
wine will be perfectly fine and bright——and it is onl) : 
be fined when there is small particles floating in"; of 
cloudy; and when all the sediment, mucilage and other 
impurities are got clear of, either by fermentation — 
ing, it will then keep clear for an age or ages--no mallet 
for its strength, without it should extract some ferme" 
ing principle out of the cask. 
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S VERSUS RAILWAYS. 
h pa = Bt hope: sense, held at Lancaster, the 
At the trial excited a strong sensation among a crowd- 
pgp - There were present many of the land- 
— ae orehants, bankers, &c. of this and the adjacent 
pram Chester, and many of the engineers engaged 
hep fe of locomotive engines at Rainbill. 


duke of Bridgewater and others vs. the 

E necutors Of One Vorbest and Manchester railway. 
he Aagecoh a case in which damages were sued for from 
she defendants, on the ground that they had constructed 
rtain tunnel and railway between Liverpool and Man- 
pes for the purpose of conveying thereupon, in cer- 
pew vehicles, oods and passengers, to the great injury 
of the plaintiffs, as carriers, if not to the utter annihila- 


tion of their trade. 


The plaintiffs’ counsel, addressing the jury, said, that 
it originally had been his intention to proceed against the 
defendants by indictment, and they had to thank the leni- 
ty of his clients that that intention had not been carried 
into effect. They were clearly indictable for trespass, 
nuisance, &c.; and he had even drawn up the indictment, 
in which there were 375 counts, setting forth the grava- 
men of the offence in its several lights. In one of these 
counts it was stated, that the defendants did, with and 
by means of pick-axes, sledge-hammer, small hammers, 
chisels, mallets, levers, and other like instruments, and 
also with trams or rails, engines, winches, chains, pul- 
leys, spades, trowels, wagons, carts, and wheelbarrows, 
of iron, steel, wood, or other material, and also with 
gunpowder, did drive, make, and construct a huge tun- 
nel, bore, or excavation, under the town of Liverpool; 
and did also make and construct a rail road within the 
said tunnel, and did extend the same, through hills and 
over valleys, to the distance of the town of Manchester: 
and that, with wagons, coaches, cars, carts, barouches, 
chaises, gigs, phztons, locomotive engines, stationary en- 
gines, horses, mules, oxen, and asses, they do purpose 
totake or convey merchandise and other chattles, and 
men, women, children, cattle, sheep, pigs, geese, ducks, 
andthe like, to and from the towns of Manchester and 
Liverpool aforesaid respectively, and to and from inter- 
mediate places on the said line of road, at the rate of for- 
ty miles in one hour, to the endangerment of the lives 
of his majesty’s subjects, and to the pecuniary injury of 
the piaintiffs, as carriers by canal. In this manner, the 
learned gentleman said, he had drawn out as many counts 
as filled 983 folios, when he received instructions to waive 
the proceedings by indictment, and to proceed by civil 
process. 

The plaintiffs had, he continued, embarked a large 
amount of capital in the formation of canals, and the 
consequent facilities of transit had done much to promote 
the commerce of the country for many years. <A canal 
afforded a safe and regular conveyance of goods at all 
times and at all seasons. It was not only useful, but or- 
namental to the districts through which it passed; for it 
supplied the place of a river; and enlivened the country 
by bearirg on its glassy surface a constant succession of 
flats and fly-boats, And what was it the defendants offer- 
ed in lieu of such an admirable mode of conveyance? or 
what advantage was the public to derive from the innova- 
tion they were about to introduce? Why, traly, the 
transit of goods between Liverpool and Manchester at a 
rate somewhat speedier than by canal, a very questiona- 
ble advantage; and the conveyance of passengers in ma- 
chines drawn by locomotive engines travelling ata rate 
Which must necessarily produce accidents numerous and 
latal, and which can serve no purpose but to afford the 
luol-hardy who adventure upon them and alight in safety 
4 Opportunity of boasting of their courage, as if they had 
ascended in a balloon. He would admit, that the dis- 
Creet portion of the community would not be affected by 
such gim-crack contrivances, for no man would mount 
such ungovernable vehicles who had any brains in his 
skull to be knocked out. he stage-coaches already 
Conveyed passengers at the rate of ten miles an hour, a 
‘peed sufficient for any reasonable man, whether he 
travelled on business or for amusement; and all locomo- 
tion beyond that rate would only gratify idlers, and facili- 
tate the escape of thieves and vagabonds on the comple- 
“ion of a new depredation. A man might steal a watch 











in Liverpool in the forenoon and sell it in London in six 
hours, to enable him to pay for hisdinner. He shudder- 
ed, too, to think of the demoralizing effeets of sundry 
excursions on the vehicles; for Manchester and Liver- 
pool would exchange weekly cargoes of visitors from 
the dregs of society. (The learned counsel was here 
reminded to confine himself to the question of injury to 
his clients, to which these points were irrelevant.) He 
stated, that ever since the railway obtained so much no- 
toriety the canal shares had suffered a depression; and it 
was probable that when the whole line was opened, the 
canals would be of no more use than so many ditches, 
in which lads might fish for eels. He, therefore, prayed 
for a large amount of damages, and hoped to see the day 
when the rail road would be made into a Macadamized 
highway, and the tunnel converted into a public cemetry, 
in which the proprietors might excavate family vaults for 
themselves and their posterity. Were this not don 
the public safety demanded that the tunnel should be 
hermetically sealed up; for, if some mischievous persons 
were to deposit in it a few barrels of gunpowder, and lay 
a train, the town, with its inhabitants, might be blown 
up and scattered to the winds of heaven.—(Applause 
trom the canalites. ) 


Some witnesses having been examined, the defendants’ 
coursel rose. His learned friend had, he said, directed 
much of his rallery at the railway, which was not the rale* 
way to gain his point. The tunnel was a great bore to 
the learned gentleman, and his remarks very arch upon 
that magnificent arch. He seemed also to be cut by the 
several cuts in the line, and he has condemned our iron 
ways by way of irony. He had not, however, interrupt- 
ed him, and he had permitted the safety-valve of his in- 
dignation to remain open; and, now that his learned 


friend’s steam was exhausted, his was up, and he should 
endeavor to reply to him. 


That canals had done much to increase and facilitate 
commercial intercourse, he was willing to admit; but, 
when parliament sanctioned their formation, it did not 
contemplate that the proprietors should enjoy (exclu- 
sively of highway carriage) a monopoly of the carry- 
ing business. It was not intended that others, with 
sufficient talent, capital, and enterprize, should be re- 
strained from introducing a more approved and expe- 
ditious mode of conveyance, amode which should em- 
brace the valuable discoveries of the times, and be 
more accordant to existing cireumstances. Such an as- 
sumption would involve a grievance which a free peo- 
ple would be justified in resisting. The plantiffs com- 
plained of the deterioration of their property, owing to 
the defendants having come into the market as com- 
petitors with a locomotion superior to their own. The 
public were the only legitimate arbiters in such cases, 
and it appeared to him, that the plantiffs had no just 
cause of complaint. They had long enjoyed a large 
share of the carrying business, and they might still with 
moderate charges, go on and prosper; but, like petted 
children, they began Lo cry out before they were hurt. 
His learned friend had advanced some arguments in fa- 
vor of canals which demanded investigation. He had 
said they afforded, at all times, a desirable conveyance. 
He overlooked the fact, that, during severe frosts, the 
canal navigation is often entirely stopped, and that goods 
are frequently detained for daysor weeks, to the great 
disappointment and injury of the trader. That canals 
enlivened and beautified the country he denied; unless, 
indeed, a muddy, stagnant, interminable pool possessed 
such properties; and that a flat ora dung-barge lazily 
dragged by a poor horse, traversing a gentleman’s park, 
was an object of interest, would admit of equal question. 
Canals had, however, the advantage of railways in two 
points: they were generally twice as long from town to 
town, so that the fly boat passenger had the pleasure of 
a whole day’s sailfrom Runcorn to Manchester, for in- 
stance, by the tortuous windings of the watery way; and, 
secondly, canals served in lieu of ponds for the accom- 
modation of the geese and ducks of the neighboring tar- 
mers. Near Manchester, too, the canal was so thick and 
black by the deposits from chemical and other works, 
that he verily believed Day and Martin derived from it 





*The learned gentleman is from the sister island. 
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their liquid blacking, at the mere expense of filling the 
bottles. 

His learned friend had made several extraneous re- 
marks upon the locomotive engines. He had entleavor- 
ed to impress upon the minds of the jury, that their ap- 
plication would involve continual accidents. ‘The point 
is irrelevant, but, were it otherwise, how stands the ease? 
At the trial of speed at Rainhill, when the engines were 
put to their full power, and the experiments could only 
be considered in their infancy, no accident whatever oc- 
curred; and so little fear was entertained that many 
ladies, who would have trembled to mount a stage-coach 
for a journey, expressed a strong desire to take a ride on 
the machines, although their velocity was ascertained to 
be thirty miles an hour. ‘They were not liable to upset, 
and were easily controlled by the engineer; while stage- 
coaches were liable to frequent accidents, both from the 
running off of the horses and from upsetting. The speed 
with which these engines travelled would be of the great- 
est advantage to the community at large. Vhey would 
sO approximate Manchester and Liverpool that they 
would be within an hour’s ride of each other; and he 
verily believed, that in a few years, such were the scien- 
tific and mechanical improvements of the times, the dis- 
tance might be accomplished in thirty minutes! In con- 
elusion he would remark, that the canal owners had no 
more right to coraplain of the railway than the makers of 
verge watches had to complain of the makers of patent 
levers. 

No witnesses being called for the defence, the learned 
judge summed up, and, having expressed his opinion, 
that the defendants had done sume injury, (he could not 
say to what extent) to the plaintiffs, he submitted the 
case to the jury. 

The jury, after a short consultation, gave a verdict for 
the plaintiffs, damages one farthing. 





SHEAR THE ENEMY!” 

In our last paper, under this head, we gave an article 
from a Canada paper, referring to one of Mr. MWe Du fie’s 
‘speeches, broadly complimenting that gentleman, and 
exulting at the ‘new scenes of glory which he (the said 
Mr. McDurrie}j lays open to the view of Great Bii- 
tain!?—and we now insert an article froma London pa- 
per on the same general subject. 

From the Lendon ‘Times of 14th June. 
The New York papers of the 14th ult. contain an ex- 





tract of a speech which we have elsewhere inserted, and | 
which will be read, we doubt not, with more surprize by 
some of our readers than by us. ‘The speaker was Mr. 
Blair, a member for South Carolina; and the subject of | 
his discourse was the tariff, which has been in operation 
for little more than a year. 

The substance of Mr. Blair’s speech is this:~‘* We 
(the people of Carolina, and the southern states} do not 
wish to separate {rom the union, if you will let us alone, 
and not impose oppressive laws upon us; but if you at- 
tempt to sacrilice our interests to those of the manuface 
turers of the northern states, we wi// separate trom you, 
and if necessary we will defend our separate existence 
by the force of arms.” 


‘This seems tous to be an epitome of the hon, gentle- 
man’s speech, and we have reason to believe that it is by 
no means an exaggerated expression of the angry feel- 
ings of his constituents. “There is no doubt that the sen- 
timents generally prevailing amongst the population of 
the United States are favorable to a continuance of the 
union. ‘The memory of a common origin, and of a com- 
mon struggle for independence,—the habit of incorpora- 
tion, which has been gradually strengthening, and the 
consciousness of power derived from mutual support, in 
reference to all questions wit! foreign governments, 
must be presumed to act forcibly on the citizens of the 
United States, as so many prince ples of cohesion. 

On the other hand, there is such a number of interests, 
separate, if not Opposite, to be consulted,—there is a 
sovereign power so extremely feeble towards the re- 
pression of violent proceedings, consequent on the dis- 
satisfaction of particular states,—the worship of the di- 
vinity of lucre is Withal so universal, we might add so fa- 
natical, throughout this :aoucy-making republic, thatal, 











the confederacy should see no method of shaking off ar 
oppressive tax, or an embarrassing regulation, but by 
declaring that it would henceforth legislate for itself 
and be no longer sacrificed for interests in which it took 
no concern, we cannot find, in the character of American 
citizens, or in the history of their institutions, or jp the 
distinet prerogatives habitually exercised by the legislg. 
tures and magistvacies of particular states, any inying; 
ble obstacle to an attempt at breaking off from the ge. 
eral confederacy of the republic. 

Common origin and old family feeling did not form ay 
effectual bar to the revolt of the United States from 
England, when their real or supposed interest, induced 
the former to setup for themselves. Why, then, should 
the sense of injury operate with less effeet upon Caroling 
and her southern neighbors at this moment, when the 
wrong proceeds from manufacturing neighbors in the 
countries of New England and New York, than the same 
spirit acted 50 years ago, when England, the common 
aucestor, wasthe aggressor’ ‘lhe catastrophe, indeed 
now more than hinted at by Mr. Blair, may not, and we 
trust will not, arrive too suddenly, or be accompanied by 
danger, suffering, or trouble to any part of the United 
States; but arrivg it will. We might as well dream of 
all Europe constituting everlastingly a single governmen, 
as fancy that such a territory, and such a variegated pec. 


| ple as those of the United States, could go on much 


longer under the name of a single commonwealth, while 
every new restraint or relaxation, applied to the foreign 
or even the internal commerce of the country, must, of 
neeessity, affect the interests ot the different states ip 
modes the most opposite and conflicting. We say 
nothing here of the one grand element of disunion intro. 
duced into the republic by the slave and non-slave srs. 
tems,—not because we are insensible of its influence, bu 
because the subject isa delicate one, and the cause whiel 
we have already observed upon is sufficient to produce 
infallibly the consequences we have predicted. 
MR. OPCON NELL. 

O’Connell, in the beginning of June, addressed this 

note to the editor of the Dublin Morning Register: 
House of commons— Friday. 

My dear sir.—Announce, trumpet-tongued, that the 
valiant duke of Wellingten perseveres in all his taxes— 
the newspaper stamps and all! Sir John Newport saw 
him at one o’elock this day, by appointment, and got the 
conclusive fat of the ‘council of war?—-that Eingland 
should be relieved of taxes to the amount of £3, 500,000, 
and Ireland burdened with £300,000, because she is— 
bless the mark-——prosperous! Is there any man in Ire 
land so stupid as not now to perceive the value of a do- 
mestic legislature?—Think you that any parliament ia 
freland could dare attempt to add, at such a moment as 
this, to the burdens of an exhausted and starving popu 
lation? ‘he royal duke—tfor I think he should be so in 
name, as he is in reality—said last year, that he would be 
mad if he looked for the office of prime minister. Was 
his highness prophetic? 

But look at home and see—now see the reason why the 
“friends of Lreland, of all religious denominations,” were 
proclaimed down. ‘This does, indeed, prove the sig 
city of those who would crush every organ of expression 
by which the feelings of Ireland could be exhibited. 
They paid us the compliment to avow our utility, evel 
by the despotic act of suppression. 

Call on every county, town, city, borough, parish and 
village, to petition. Let there be no mincing of the mal 
ter—let the petitioners declare that whoever gives a/ly 
support to such an administration as this, is a practical 
enemy of the impoverished people of Ireland. I have 
always said that the Wellington administration was esse 
tially hostile to Ireland. Every hour convinces me mor 
and more of this uth; and yet, if even one half of the 
Irish members stand together, we will beat the eloquet! 
Goulburn, and candid Peel, and most luminous Wellio§ 
ton. 
it now depends on the press and the people to do their 
duty. ‘*War to the Kuile” is proclaimed against us; une 
universal rally can alone ensure the defeat of those m* 
chievous measures. In haste yours most truly, 


WA NIEL O’CONNELL- 
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| My radical reform motion will be over i@about an hou; 
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